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For the Companion. | | “O, yes. My father taught me that when I 
OUR BOY. | was a little chap.” 
i ! “op, » >? "a v, ‘ , ro 9? 
By Julia A. Eastman. Read any now J Have y ou any books ? 
mene . “A boy lent me ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ and old 
Four o’clock of a December afternoon, the air : es Nel vie 
: a é : Sunt Persis, she gave me ‘Pilgrim’s Progress. _ 
clear, and still, and cold, and evening prayers “‘Pilerim’s P ” Let Pa : ) 
: . : : *“*Pilgrim’s Progress?’ Let me see,’’—musing- 
just over at the old academy in Dundale. For- : & . so re ° oe ad 
aie ; : : ; ; +f ly—“what’s that about? =] 
ty boys and girls were going off in a dozen dif- iE - ee 
sae ae . a e Peet Is about a man, his name was Christian, 2 
ferent directions, with a winter-blue sky over- a ee ee S 
7 2 - : ; who ran away from the City of Destruction. i=] 
head, and the crisp glitter of frost-crystals un- a : Pitas pies 7 
, r 3 ae ‘The City of Destruction,—yes,—well ° 2, 
de The master had come down the steps i ¢ : a B 
oat a : —T . . a Somebody showed him the way, you know; 
all, and now went walking briskly away Sag a sat n 
: as 5 and O, sir,’’ lifting up his pinched face and > 
s the open country which lay west of the ws p F 
_ | shadowed eyes to meet the kindly look which 
a . > = ii was bent on him, ‘‘O, sir, i y knew w 
“Queer old chap, isnt he?” remarked Tom | |: vasa a een . cos -_ 
; Sf Tten hi yee road he went on! 
Alden. “TZ like him, though. | Tl ter’ filled 
ic 2 master’s eyes . 
“Like him? Of course you do! All the fel- | | es these — trseccis 
alia hin? | } Yes, yes,” he answered, and then he took an- 
oe a ; ee ‘s other look about him at the ruinous old build- 
This was Wirt Kingsley, who was running | ie Z a 
ae <e 4 A et ings, took an inventory of cart-wheels, axles and ' 
vards down the hill with his hands in his } oa 
ee ae sag coach-body bottom side up. It was one of those 
sets, his hat on the very back of his head, ee 
iis » . 4 < establishments where there seem to be several 
iis cyes on the stalwart figure walking stur- * ? ‘ 
. : | places for everything, and everything always in 
up the opposite slope. | zi : : ‘ 
I PI I ; | them. 
tsce him walk. He don’t seem to hurry, pe i al ce 
ae papi s j Yes, yes, and this is his City of Destruction, 
bat he gets over the ground twice as fast as any- lig 
ee = gee ae he thought. Aloud he said,— 
body else, after all. He’s jolly, though, and | aca iy tae 
ay rates a ae OUR ROY. The road? Maybe I can help you find it. 
strong on the singing, isn’t he? It’s enough to | ie, are “ 
take a fellow off his feet to hear him roll out ae gn GUEES, Se. 
take & icllow off Ss fee ar ‘ : oe . 7 be : : 
ae rg . , Dundale lay in the valley up and down a! looked as though they had forgotten there was] “you come down to the village sometimes ?”” 
Majesty.’ I just stopped my noise to-night at | és i Saat Bea indial poe ‘ ‘ 
A ee aa z small stream. The master had a way of climb- | anything in this world to be glad about. ‘Go with a wood-load ’most every day.” 
prayers to listen. : : Sie 7" P a > pink 7 F : x ; 
Here Wirt threw back his shoulders, and | @& the hills now and then at sunset. To-night} The master, with his gray beard and two pink “Next time you come down find the academy, 
ere Wirt rew back s she rs, ANC se j : ts P a 
iidited fis Bile aie: tp Qelieer an: tection af his face took ona look of serene content as he | cheeks, looking so strong, and comfortable, and | and ask,--ask any one for the master. Good- 
doubdied $ in, te sliver ¢ atio : P : : . : oat : : 
the master passed along. He was thinking about what? | content, gazed down at the shivering little waif, | night » 
oe" herab and cai Demosthenes, very likely, or Xenophon, or may-| and his face grew grave as the hills were grow-| “Bad, pretty bad,” he said to himself, as he 
n cherub and on cherubim ' 7 7 3 ls . , 3 : 
Full royally He rode, “ |be the woman whose drunken husband he | ing dark. went plunging down the shadowed slopes. 
And on the wings of mighty winds {had dragged out of a snow-drift last Monday | ‘Well, well,” he said, and sighed. “Old tav-| “Dear Lord, this world of thine is full of 
Came flying all abroad. night. | ern-stand, isn’t it?’ and he put his hands in his | trouble.”’ 
“Yes, that’s it,” laughed Tom. “Not much; ‘There was a certain grandness in the figure | surtout pockets, and looked up at the creaking} A warm-hearted man, you see, simple-souled, 
like Chet’s whining.” ' that moved on from one snow-covered height to! sign overhead. “Entertainment for man and | and one to whom things in life meant’ something. 
Mr. Chester, called, for brevity’s sake, “Chet,”’ another, an air of command such as we connect | beast,” he read, “Ah, me! I’m afraid the beast | Joy and sorrow never came to be an old story 
iad been the Iast incumbent at the academy. A with the old prophets. He who more than three | has got rather the upper hand here,’’ for just} with him, All this world, and the glory of it, 
stant Jaw school had received him, and Dun- | thousand years ago went up from the plains of | then a bloated figure went lounging down the! and the gladness,—yes, and the pain and the 
ule knew him no more at present. | Moab, and stood on the summit over against | path to the barn. woe of it,—were just as real matters to him as 
He had been a youth with no particular harm | Bethpeor, could scarcely have shown a loftier| ‘Live licre?”’ though they were new under the sun, and he 
in i , . ; > pith * 2 - ie * s 
n him, only much addicted to the writing of | outline athwart the sky than did the master, as| “Yes, sir.’’ the first human being to perceive them. 
mmiginal poetry, —by a polite fiction so termed,— | je turned and faced the east. The boy answered lifelessly. He was too| The day before Christmas! All the boys and 
ad he had been notably uncertain in quadrat-| at pis feet lay the village, the frozen river, | wretched, it seemed, to wake up to any interest | girls were busy trimming the hall of the acade- 
its. Ithink Tom and Wirt believed him to have "and beyond rose the opposite wall of hills, one | in anything. my for their party the next evening. Kitty was 
suffered a paralysis of the mathematical facul- behind another, their bases overlapping, peak! “Father?” | superintending, and the floor was strewn with 
ties f vents » ‘ity - — ‘ et ‘ : . ‘ 
ties, At all events, he had been no authority | ayove peak, till-highest up and farthest away,| The word was a question, and the master’s} running pine, and kalmia, and hemlock boughs. 
with them on any subject. the pyramids of the White Mountains towered | eye turned towards the man who had passed | It seemed right for Kitty to lead in such things. 
Wire laughed at the mention of his name, and pink in the sunset. | them. | You know the sort of girl she was,—a trifle 
cried, — | “Ossa on Pelion,” said the master aloud. | “No, sir!’? with some spirit. “T haven’t any taller than the other girls, dresses and gloves 
‘0 Tom, do you remember the night last June) ie was taking it all in, that wide hill country, | father. He is dead. Mother’s married again,— | fitting her, somehow, as no one’s els+ did; with 
whe o > nr . seyers: ! ‘ 2. ~ © 2 : . * 1 * oad 
" obs = down to vile house ” serenade snow-wrapped now, and varied only by the| married,” with a shrug in the direction of the|}a sweet mouth, and rather serious eyes, that 
ity? There she is this minute, Think I'll! \hite of its lowlands, the gray of its wooded | barn, “married to him.” | looked straight at you, and that neither cried 
bre her a repetition of it. y summits, and the dark of its frequent ever-| ‘Look out, there, you're cutting your fingers,”’ | nor laughed without good cause shown; a girl 
Kitty Strong and Sally Merriam were strolling | sreens |the master said, for the boy was ruming one} who naturally stood still for other people to ’ 
ra ose : greens. it ° ) s q i 
per the walk, Wirt came up behind them, |” «Ogsa on Pelion,” he repeated; and then, was | hand across the teeth of the saw. come to her; who had faults enough, doubtless, 
ue sang, in a tremulous falsetto,— it the sunset, or was it some light from within| “Nothing but chilblains; they’re always bleed-| pretty and petted as she was, but who, after all, 
“Der-r-ink to me with thy-n-eyes, love.” that made luminous the large-featured face, | ing,” and the little fellow shook off a red drop | was noble and gentle through and through. 
“That boy!’ whispered Kitty, under her and caused it to grow tender and gentle? | or two into the snow. | Wirt had a table up on the platform, and was 
breath, to Sally. Then aloud, and in her demur- | Perhaps some of you will understand why the| “See here, I’ll stop that.’’ hanging a long wreath of evergreens which Sal- 
‘st manner, “My dear, could you be quiet until! master should, without knowing it, I believe, The master rummaged in many pockets, and | ly was holding. 
We get indoors 2”? have taken off his hat and stood uncovered there, | brought out several handkerchiefs. Here was| “That isn’t right, Wirt,’’ said Kitty, standing 
Kitty was Wirt’s cousin. She was two years gazing away at those glowing, snow-covered | one, old and soft, which he began tearing in| off and measuring the festoons with her eye. 
der than he, and felt, at least, twenty, and mountain summits. | strips. Then he took the little scarred hand in| “That loop must drop a little lower,—there.” 
| made him feel that she was two hundred when, “The strength of the hills is His also,” he re- | his, and proceeded to wrap up the fingers. He “You always think your way is the best way,” 
‘ie “assumed the maternal,” as he said. peated, half aloud. “The strength of the hills,” | spread the hand in his own and looked at it,—| said Wirt, with cousinly candor. 
“Yes, ma’am,”’ answered Wirt, obediently. saying it over and over, until it became a sort of | slender, with pointed fingers and long nails. | “Of course. Doesn't every one? I choose the 
| Then he sprang past the girls, and ran down | chant on his lips, as he turned and went on| Not the hand you would expect to find on a boy | way I think best. Here’s the bitter-sweet for i 
: the hill, kicking a bit of ice before him as he | again. | sawing wood at the Dundale Hill tavern. | that cluster,” and she reached up a bunch of 
’ eye ! ” ‘ ty° | a0 7a TIE 7 
Went. Long after he was out of sight, Tom, from The sun had quite set now, but twilights are, “Bad, pretty bad,’”’ he muttered. “Got a pair red and yellow berries. 
+ * ® - | : 9 ‘ © . » ay Are + 99 
the piazza at home, conld hear him pouring out | long among these northern hills. Every object | of old mittens anywhere? | ‘I want that other bunch. They are better. 
i P ° ° P . + . o — | sft . . . . . s0? ai 
the frosty air the words of the old psalm tune, near and far still outlined itself clearly against! No. Old mittens or new, the boy is the hap-| “I wish for those for—for a purpose,” said 
" “On cherub and on cherubim the snow. | PY possessor of neither. ? Bitty. Pe = “T thi { 
i Full royally He rode.” Here was a great tumble-down old house, and| “There, then, that is better,” said the master, “Kit,’”” and Wirt faced about on her, “I think i 
: ' Meanwhile the master was striding on among close beside the road a half-clad boy sawing at a} when his fingers had been cared for. | you’re the most selfish girl I know.” 
® the hills that kept watch over Dundale on the | wood-pile. | The boy took it all in a discouraged kind of| “Well, I think I am selfish,” was the quiet an- 
‘, West. Iwish you conld have seen him as he, “Well, my boy,” spoke the master, cheerily, | way, silently, listening, perhaps, to the oaths | swer, : . 
nl weat—his broad-brimmed hat slouched over his | “rather hard sawing, isn’t it.” | that came from the barn. | “Honest to own it, anyhow. Look here, who’s : 
ve on .. e | . : ye} ° 7 aek - ; ? 
i: ibis his cane hooked round his elbow, and| He put one hand out on the big, ice-sheathed| “Now I’ve a question or two to ask you,” | this?” ; ; 
7 & tnd thrust out behind. He did not use it on sticks, then took the old saw and examined its | and the man took the boy’s hands warmly be-| The hall was warm, bright and merry. Girls 
ay a Toughest steeps. He was a tall man, and. dull, jagged edge, then he looked down at the | tween his own. “Tell me your name first.” in red sacques and blue sacques were darting 
c. wverfully built. He had the gray beard which | child,—a thin, sallow-faced boy of twelve years,| “Philo,—Philo Goodwin.” |abont, and boys in their snug winter clothes. 
Pa to his fifty years, but he had the pink shivering there in the biting wind. He was £0 “Yes; well,—do you go to school?” There was talk and laughter, and snatches of 
- <a of a boy. There was, moreover, in his, cold that hecouldn’t imagine himself evertohave| “No, sir. Have to work.” song,—you know it all. : 
he *# When he smiled, the glint of a boy’s glee. © been warm; and he had great dark eyes, that' “Know how to read and write?” And now the door into the vestibule had 
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opened slowly, alittle way, and a ragged, slouch- 
ing figure had stolen in, and stood, cowering, 
against the wall. 

“Hallo, Scarecrow!” shouted Wirt from his 
perch on the table. 

“You’ve made a rhyme. Wish twice before 
you speak,”’ said Sally White, while two or three 
small boys echoed Wirt’s “Hallo, Scarecrow!”’ 
and there was a little laugh. 

Not that they meant any harm, but it was too 
cruel. The ragged figure seemed to flatten into 
the wall behind it. 

Poor Philo! He had been waiting out on the 
stair a long while. Through a glass half-door, 
he could see the brightness and the cheer, but 
he couldn’t get courage to goin. At last he had 
entered, and now stood there twisting his cap 
and trying to speak. 

“The master,” reported the boy nearest him. 
“He says he wants the master.” 

“The masther?” cried Wirt. Mischief was in 
his face as he leaped down and went up to the | 
new-comer, rolling out a stream of Irish jargon. | 
“An’ sure it’s mesilf that’s masther here, an’ 
what c’n I bay afther doin’ fer yez the day?” 

“Nothing; and a kind of dignity was in the 
reply. | 





cried Tom Alden. 

Twenty pairs of hands had stopped in their 
work, twenty faces, bright with fun, were turned | 
towards the door. | 

“Let me pass, please,’’ said a voice, quite low, | 
and Kitty Strong’s blue dress brushed through | 
the midst. 

“Shades of muttered Tom (he had 
achieved the first book of the neid), “Wirt’s | 
got to take it now!’ for Kitty’s eyes looked 
straight before her, and her face was very white. 

“Wirt!” 

She had turned and faced him, standing close | 
beside poor Phil. 


” 


Juno! 


“What g-r-e-a-t eyes you have, gran’mam- 
ma!’ ”? quoted Wirt, bravely, though he blushed. 

Kitty’s eyebrows—it was a way they had 
when she was very angry—arched, and levelled | 
again in an instant. Her tone was wrathfully 
low and slow as she asked,— 

“Will you ple-ea-se go back to your work?” 

Wirt went. 

“ANG HOW —IALUECY Was SINMIng Whe au augel 
down into Philo’s face—“I will find the master 
for you. Tle is in the library.” 

“It’s the best fun going,” langhed Tom, after 
they had gone, “to see Kitty settle you.” 

“Settle me? I'd like to see her try it on you 
just once. You wouldn’t ‘come to’ for a while I 
reckon.” 

“T didn’t think at the time,” said Sally, “but 
it was too bad to laugh at the boy. I wonder 
who he is.” 

“He is stepson to that drunken old Wiggin,” 
answered Jane Keep, & common, sensible girl, 
who was tying up kalmia twigs. “His farm 
joins ours, and my father says the boy is abused, | 
I’m just as sorry for him as Tecan be. The old} 
man beats him.” 

“The wretch!” 
voices. 

“Poor little scamp!’’ cried Tom, compassion- 
ately. The tide of public opinion had turned, | 

Kitty went down the stair, keeping step with | 
the ragged little stranger, and her small bright | 
head bending towards him. Wirt, under the | 
influence of a cousinly temper, called her hair | 
red. It was red-golden. 

The master was in the library, deep in a Gre- | 
cian history. | 

“Here is some one,” said a voice quietly at his | 
elbow, “some one who would like to speak with 
you, sir.” 

The master was just then retreating with Xen- | 
ophon and his ten thousand. He came down to} 
the New World and the present year of grace | 
with an— 

“O—ah—what is it? Why, my boy, are you} 
here? I’m glad to see you;” and he drew Phil | 
to his knee. Kitty walked softly out and left 
them. 

I, an old academy student, then a freshman in | 
college, reached home that afternoon. T had, 
after the manner of Cesar, made ‘‘forced march- | 
es,” in order to be in season for that Christmas | 
party. I remember it better, I could tell you | 
more about it now, though it was eighteen years | 
ago, than about the Millions’ grand reception | 
last Wednesday evening. I remember Kitty 
played the piano, wearing a little blue sacque, | 
with swans’-down trimming, and that she sang 
a Christmas carol, then new, with something | 
about— 


“The dawn rose red o’er Bethlehem, 
The stars shone through the gray ;” 








exclaimed one or two girl- 


and that the performance of the same quite took | 
me off my feet. 


were, when we had a hymn sung, all of us | 


b r T 1 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
crowding around the piano, and then, after a] And the master? Alive yet? Yes, but the at the window two men passed by. She heard ong 
prayer, we were home and asleep before mid- | world—this one, I mean, never hears of him. I, of them, who was a pilot, say to the other, who was 
night. You never heard of such a party? @j think the world above takes note of a certain | “oe 12: AER ee 7 
. . ; 4 pe ar y iat is Doctor Kent’s daughter, Sarah. The 
dare say not. More s the pity for you and for | city missionary, who goes about from house to | great Doctor Kent. No better man in Delaware,” 
the age in which you live. | house in a wretched portion of a Western city, The man was deaf, and spoke too loud. 

But the master, standing up there behind his | carrying the best of all comfort in word and | She laughed bitterly. For aman to write books 
table, made us a speech that evening. deed. God knows how many poor wretches have | on beetles, and to practise medicine gratuitously 
“It’s just a word I have to say to you to-| been raised up by his hand. A great heart, | among half the poor in the Delaware peninsula, 
night,” said the fine old fellow, his face bright | where there is, every day in the year, and every | counted for but little with her, so long as he could 
with the lamp light and the inner light. “This is | hour in the day, help for the helpless, and pity | »ot afford to buy a decent coat to wear. What if 








the first Christmas I have spent here among you, | for the sorrowing, and grief, not anger, for the 
but you all know that I am your well-wisher this | guilty. | 


day and all days. But something deeper down 
than that comes to me to-night to say to you. 
is that while you keep your holiday with gifts 


and greetings,—and these are well enough, they | 
are very well,—you should remember what it all | .. 


means. Stop a minute, and think what gift it 
was that came to this earth more than eighteen 
centuries ago. Think.’ 

How still the old hall was for a moment, with 
its wreaths, its lights, its glow of bright young 
faces, 

“Those thirty years of preparation—those three 
years of toil in Judea. 


better day that it ever has been to you? 


nearer the labor He did? I think I see a way by 
which your—our holiday may be made a holy- 
day.”’ 

This looks and sounds tame to write and read, 
To listen to it was like words of flame, so full of 
his thought was the speaker. We all caught the 
sarnest of it as he went on to tell us of the poor 
boy who had come to him, whom most of us had 
seen that afternoon. 

“A hopeless, friendless, suffering child. Would 
the Great Helper have sent such an one away 
unhelped? Does the Christmas season, with its 
adoration and its love for Him, mean nothing 
for you and me towards such a soul as this?” 

There we were, boys and girls, almost men and 
women, with our minds made up about many 
things, and with the liberty of action which par- 
ents accord to children nearly grown, Churches 
and societies adopted and educated students. 
Why should not Dundale Academy adopt a boy? 
Had not Phil Goodwin been sent to ns that after- 
noon with all his needs upon his head? 
thing like this was added. 

Well, they adopted Phil. We old students 
were permitted to help, though the committee of 
arrangements were the then present pupils. Of 
course parents had to be consulted, but they 
showed themselves open to reason on the subject, 
and there was no difficulty. 

I remember there was a sort of impromptu 
fair, at which a variety of articles were offered 
by the girls and boys, and found cheerful buy- 
ers. Jane Keep negotiated with the grocer to 
sell six bushels of potatoes “of her own raising,” 
and Nan Daggett appeared with her one ewe 
lamb, a “‘shag”’ kitten, with a toe on each foot 


Some- 


| more than kits are entitled to. 


I trust I may be pardoned the egotism of say- 
ing that I who speak to you, bought Shag my- 
self; that I gave two dollars for her; and that she 
was hanging, carefully deposited in a large 
stocking, at Mrs. Daggett’s front door next 
morning. 

And Phil? Well, Phil did us credit; indeed, 
he is doing it now. He is the physician of one 
of our finest Northern cities, and bound specially 
to distinguish himself, I am told, as a surgeon. 

We took Bessie to him last year, after her fall 
over the banisters. (Moral for younger readers). 
Ican see him now as he came down the great 


} room to meet us; a tall figure, slender, with a 


swift, quiet motion; a white face, with an alert, 
searching look in the black eyes; the look of a 
man with full days, and senses all alive. Two 
mortal hours we had waited in that crowded 
room for our turn. 
“Phil, old boy, you don’t know me!” I said. 
That quick, proud glance examined me sharp- 


ly, then in an instant lighted up as it turned on 


Kitty. There, I’ve told you something now. 
Never mind. 

“T know this friend,’’ he said, and Kitty gave 
him her two hands, and the same smile she had 
given him years before then, in the hall of the 
academy, only now she must look up and not 
down into the dark eyes. 

There came in a little pink and white woman 
afterwards, who, in her pretty German fashion, 
kissed my wife on both cheeks. This was Mrs. 
Phil, of course. 
and master abroad, when her name had been a 
Von with something jaw-breaking after it. 
told me all about it while Kitty was off approv- 
ing the baby. 


adoption has become to-day. 


. 


It | 
| 


Think of the sick, the | 


| 


| when we adopted a boy. 


| 


Is | of -that mature age for “women and such finicky | 
there no labor you can do which shall come | lots;’? but his new-found sister was so sudden and 
| wonderful a revelation to him of beauty and grace, 
that he could not keep his hands from her. 


| 


| 





“We ought to be better women and men, every 


one of us, for having known the master.” 


Kitty says this, and goes away singing, — 

“The dawn rose red o’er Bethlehem ;”” ' 
| 
nd I know she is thinking of that old Christmas | 


2> 
or 





For the Companion. 
SARAH KENT’S CHRISTMAS. 
By Rebecca Harding Davis. 


Bob had spent half an hour in tying and twisting 
is sister’s hair. It hung in a brown, curly mass 


lame, the blind, to which that hand brought} vey the back of the sofa, where she lay reading 
healing. Remember all this and think; Is there | «tes Miserables.” 


“Good for you, youngster, whoever you are!”? | any way you can make your Christmas day a| 


! 
Bob, being ten years old, had the usual contempt | 


on one side. “That’lldo. Holdup! I'll fix ’em.” 

He rushed up stairs, then rushed down with twen- 
ty cents in his hand, which he had been saving tow- 
ards a pair of skates. Inafew moments he returned | 
to the room with a bright red ribbon. 

“What do you think of that, hey, Sally?” he ex- | 
claimed, as he triumphantly began to tie the hair in | 
a knot with it. 

“O,heavens !’’—(the girls at Mme. Leblanc’s school, 
from which Sally had just come, all used strong ex- 
pletives in speech, and exclamation points in writ- 
ing)—“you’ve made me look like a fright, child! I 
wish you would let me have a little peace!” 

She threw the ribbon in the fire, and shook Bob 
off, with a sigh of desperation. The glass above the 
mantle-shelf reflected the flushed, pretty, peevish 
face, and Bob’s visage behind it, looking at her as 
though he had been struck. He said nothing, how- 
ever, farther than to ask, gravely,— 

“LT wish father was here. Will he come home im 
this afternoon's train?” 

“How canI tell? I’m sure I cannot imagine why 
he went, at all,” 

Bob whistled with astonishment. that the hu- 
man being lived who should call his father’s acts in 
question! 

He glanced askance at Sarah as she rose and went 
to the window. No such lovely girl had ever been 
seen in the town of Lewes, he was sure. But Bob 
was not sure whether this Christmas would be half 
as jolly, as those had been when Sarah had stayed 
with her city schoolmates during the holidays, and 
he and his father had trimmed the tree, and eaten 
their turkey and mince pie alone. 

Meanwhile Sarah Kent remained at the window, 
looking down the straggling street to the sea. It 
was a relief to turn away from Bob. She was 
ashamed to confess, even to herself, that the boy 
tired her with his hugs, and boisterous kisses, and 
innumerable secrets about the Christmas presents 
he meant to give. 

Such poor little presents, too! Manufactured by 
Bob himself, with his box of tools and paste pot. 

She had forgotten, in the four years she had been 
at school, how poor and plain her home was, and 
how coarse were the clothes her father wore. It all 
had some back with a chilly sense of new, hard re- 
ality. 

She could not forget her holidays in Philadelphia: 
how gay the streets were, with the glittering shop 
windows, and the flocks of beautiful women flutter- 
ing to and fro, like brightly-plumaged birds. How 
different from this quaint, lonely old town,—lying 
between the ocean and the bay,—which had fallen 
asleep sometime in the last century. 

The wind from off the sea swept through the silent 
streets, and the fire-light, even at that hour, burned 
blue through the windows of the houses. It wasa 
gray, gusty afternoon. The moan of the sea came 
up across the dune of sand which lay between the 
town and the beach. The Breakwater struck out 
like a black bared hand and arm into the dark wa- 
ters of the bay. A few frightened sail lay behind it. 

The snow was beginning to fall, swift and steadi- 
ly. Sarah was an impressionable girl. The chill 
and melancholy solitariness of the place, touched 
her as the grief of a living person might have 
done. 

She bitterly contrasted this Christmas with her 
last,—the stately house where her friend Mary Wal- 
ler lived, whom she had visited; the liveried ser- 
vants waiting on her every whim; the warmth, and 
gayety, and luxury. 

Mr. Waller had begun life asa poor man. Why | 


“All right!” surveying the tumbled curls, his head | 
} 
| 


She had been found by her lord | could not her father have made a fortune also? | 


What was there for her to rejoice about on Christ- | 


Phil | ™88» or to give thanks? Mary Waller’s table would 


be heaped with jewelry, Parisian dresses, costly tri- 


was due. 
was falling dense and fast. 
into the room with his red comforter about his ears, 


| of comfort, as she entered it. 
| seemed to jeer at the storm without. The table was 
; set, and cozy cushioned chairs drawn around it; 
while from the kitchen came the savory smell of 
coffee and of broiling steak, and of biscuits such as 
only a Delaware cook can make. 
black arms bare, stood in the door-way. 


skart, honey. 
De good Lord takes keer o’ dat ar man. 
can’t take keer of hisself.”’ 





fles. Bob was making her a work-box of birch bark, 


, : A successful man with a bright! and her father had gone to town to buy her a meri- 
Very old-fashioned parties those | home of his own,—that is what the boy of ottr| no dress! 


She remembered afterward that as she stood there ' 


| her friend Mary Waller should see her father in that 
patehed army blouse? 
thought. 


Her face burned at the 


It was now four o’clock, the time when the train 
The wind blew fiercely from sea, the snow 
Just then Bob came 


“Been down to carry father’s satchel. Train's 


behind time. I thought I’d run up and tell you 
| women folks not to be uneasy. It’s all right.” 


And off he went, with a face, in spite of himself, 


full of anxiety. 


Even to Sarah’s eyes the dining-room was a picture 
The great wood fire 


Old Charlotte, her 
“De train’s late, Miss Sally. But don’t you be 
De doctor’ll come home safe ‘nuff, 
Kase he 


“Of course he’ll come home safely,” turning in- 
patiently from the old woman, who was, she saw, as 
frightened as Bob. 

“These people travel so little that a railway jour. 
ney is a matter of deadly peril,’’ she thought, throw- 
ing herself upon the sofa, and taking up her book 
again. 

It was not until the growing darkness warned her 


| that night had fallen, that she laid it down, witha 


sudden chill of fear. The wind and snow beat heay- 
ily against the windows. 

What if there had been an accident to the train? 
She looked out into the kitchen; it wasempty. The 
fire burned low, the biscuits stood cold in their 
pan. Alone in the house, her anxiety increased, 
Forebodings of evil oppressed her, until she could 
endure the silence of the house no longer, and she 
put on her hat and cloak and hurried out, and went 
down the street towards the little station-house, 
The night, the fierceness of the storm, the roar of 
the sea, bewildered and terrified her. The snow lay 
deep upon the road and plank walk, but it was 
heavily trodden down. 

There was a crowd of the villagers about the little 
wooden depot. They drew back to let her pass, 
with significant looks at each other. Bob stood 
apart, talking with two men. 

“What has happened?” she said, catching him by 
the shoulder. 

“The train ran off the track ten miles back, and 
the engineer and a brakeman were killed.” 

“None—none of the passengers ?”” 

“No.” 

“Why did you not tell me this before?” 

“T forgot you, Sarah.” 

She noticed that the boy’s face was bloodless, and 
set, as by some great horror. 

“You have not told me all?” 

“No,”? 

He did not meet her eyes. 

“What has happened to father?” 

“He left the train, finding it would be delayed for 
hours, and started home on foot. That was at two 
o’clock.” 

“He has been out five hours, on foot, in this 
storm?” 

“Yes. Go home; youcan do nothing.’’ Bob spoke 
with a quiet authority. “Searching parties are go 
ing out now.” 

“Why did they not go before? Why did not you 
go?’’ cried she, passionately. 

One of the men with Bob touched his hat. 

“Because, miss, it wasn’t known that Dr. Kent was 
missing until just as you came down the road. I 
and this brakeman were on the train; we got mules 
and came down to report the accident, and send out 
wagons for the passengers. We waited to see if the 
engine could be repaired, but the doctor wouldn't 
wait. He said his daughter would be anxious about 
him. Most of us tried to persuade the old gentle- 
man to let his daughter worry for a few hours, and 
not to attempt to walk, as he is so thin and feeble, 
and lame, too. It seemed as if there was mighty 
little chance of his reaching town.” 

Sarah put out her hand, but she could not speak 
to stop him. - 

“Lame and feeble.” With nothing but the thi 
old blouse, too, which she had jeered at, to protect 
him from this cold, which was death! 

The man went on, garrulously,— 

“The old gentleman would go, say what we would. 
He had some bundles that he carried along,—Chris 
mas gifts for his daughter. He had that spirit and 
courage in his lean little body one would have 
thought he must fight his way through. But it’s im- 
possible. It was all for his little girl,—to give het 
jolly Christmas to-morrow.” 

“T am his daughter.” “a 

“I beg your pardon, miss,” tonching his hat. ; 
thonght surely she was but a child by the way™ 
talked.” 

Sarah turned and went down the road. 1 
as though all the bitterness, the envy, the heerdnes 
which had been crusting over her heart for ye 


t seemed 
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fell off inthat moment. She was again the little 
girl who used to climb into her father’s arms, stroke 
his thin cheeks, listen to his queer, fond, quizzical 
talk, until her heart fairly ached with its love for 
him, and her wish to do something to make his | 
lonely life happier and warmer. 

“And what have I done?” she cried, as she ran on 
through the beating storm. “What have I done?” 

She knew she had taken his hardly-saved earn- | 
ings to live idly for years, while he and Bob studied 
and worked with but one thought of pleasure,—her 
coming home. She had come home to despise them 
poth,—to despise the poverty borne for her sake. 

She told herself that night hard truths, never to 
be forgotten. All night the girl wandered back 
and forth from the house to the railroad station, 
sometimes going down into the marshes at the fan- 
cied sound of a cry, trying to make her fainter calls 
of “Father! father!” heard above the storm, 

Day was beginning to break, when she met one of 
the searching parties. The men dismounted and 
came up to her. 

“You must let me take you home, Miss Kent,” 
one of them said. ‘You can’t endure this much 
longer.” 

He was arough fellow, but there was a profound 
respect in his tone, and behind that a great pity. 

“You have no news to give me?” 

“None. The whole town is out searching. You 
hardly know what your father is to us.” 

She put both hands to her head. 

“I shall find him,” she said, slowly. “He is not 
dead. God will not punish me so,” and then hur- 
ried on. 

The men followed her. 
clergyman of the village. 

“Her brain has given way. 
said. 

They met one after another of the searching par- 
ties. The men, recognizing each other, exchanged 
significant looks, and shook their heads sadly. Sa- 
rah watched them keenly, and then went on her 
way, 

About a mile from the town old Charlotte met 
them. She took the girl gently but firmly by the 

ear. 

“Come home.”’ 

Sarah looked sharply in her face. 

“He is found?” she said. 

The old woman nodded, but with the same dread- 
ful quiet in her motions that one has in the pres- 

ence of death. 

One of the men spoke. 

“Is he alive or dead ?”’ 

“De good Lord knows dat; not me, 

When Sarah went into her father’s room the old 
man lay on the bed, the gaunt, dark face motionless 
against the pillow. 

She knelt down and laid her cheek to his. She 
would have been glad then to have died with him. 


One of them was the 


Do not cross her,” he 


Late in the morning his hand stirred feebly, and 
opening his eyes he saw her. That moment the old, 


kind, quizzical smile came into them. 
“Aha! 


9) 


jolly Christmas 
He looked about uneasily. 


“What is it, Kent?” asked one of the physicians, 


who had been busied for several hours. 

“A dress—a bundle—I’m afraid it got wet. 
your Christmas gift, sweetheart,—a silk dress. 
only bought you skates, Bob. 
rough it, to see Sally prettily dressed, eh?” 


“Thank God, Kent,” said Dr. Scoresby, “you can 
I'll go now, and leave you 
A happy Christmas, old fel- 


rough it a little longer. 
to your good nurses, 
low.” 

The two old men shook hands. 


to his breast. 


“T did not know that I had so nearly left you, my 
“Tt will be a happy 


children,’ he said, gently. 
Christmas to us.” 


But Sarah thought she only knew what God had 


given back to her on that holy Christmas day. 


+> 
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For the Companion. 


THE FISHER BOYS AND THE 
WOLVES. 


Ina little cove, four or five miles south-west of 
Esquimaux Bay, on the gulf coast of Labrador, the 
fishing schooner, Logie, of St. Johns, had harbored 
for three or four summers, and built stages for cur- 
ing cod. The floors of the stages were elevated on fir 


Posts, seven or eight feet above the ground, to be ou 
of the reach of pekans, wolverines, and foxes. 

The skipper’s, or captain’s name, was James Kil 
ligrews, 


was stormy; and in clear weather once in three o 
four days to split and cure their fish. 


The captain’s son, Johnny Killigrews, thirteen 
years old, and another lad, named Donald McLeod, 
Were left on shore in the cove, to turn and tend the 
fish on the stages, and keep off the bald eagles and 


8er-falcons which hovered about. 


One would suppose it must have been a lonely life 
that they led here; for the cove was 2 remote and 
Solitary place, shut in by the black forest on all 


sides, 


No doubt they had means of amusement, however. 
Besides their work, the preparation of their food 


must have kept them busy. The stages, too, had t 
be coustantly watched by day, 





the eagles and pekans. 
ter creatures were attracted to the spot by the quan- 
tities of fish offal which were thrown aside. 
One day in August, in the summer of 1873, about | 
the middle of the month, though the weather was 
A | 
black canopy, like a pall, rose in the northwest, and | 
spread over the whole sky. Through it the sun first 
turned a tawny yellow, then red, and ere long dis- 
appeared altogether, while a strange, unnatural | 
gloom and darkness fell on the earth. 


THE YOUTHS COMPANION. _ 








The boys had a long-barrelled shot-gun to shoot at | the wolves round the stages. The gun only fright- | 


Great numbers of these lat- 


fair, it began to grow dark a little after noon. 


Gulls and other sea-birds wheeled about in a sin- 
gular manner, uttering peculiar cries, and from out 


on the cliffs of the islet some ravens set up an omi- 


nous croaking. 

It was smoke. 
terior of the great peninsula of Labrador were 
burning, casting up mighty volumes of the blackest 
vapor, which the air currents drove southward. 

Such an event is not very uncommon in Labrador. 
The moss beds are hundreds of miles in extent, and 
from two to five feet in depth; and when the sun of 
the short but fierce summer has beat upon them for 
a number of weeks, they become very hot, and dry 
as tinder. When once, then, the camp-fire of some 
Esquimaux hunter has set them blazing, they burn 
with incomparable fury. 


and a fine, black dust began to settle, almost imper- 
ceptibly at first, yet in time covered everything with 
a sooty grime. 


The boys were sturdy little fellows, not lacking | 


in courage. Johnny afterwards said that things 
looked so odd that they hardly knew what to make 
of it. And it was so utterly dark when night fell 
that he thought they should have lost their wits if 


| the shots of the boys did not seem to have had much 


Vast moss and peat beds in the in- | 


| to be in all their movements. 





ened them fora moment or two, Either from their 
not taking good aim, or because of poor ammunition, 


The best representation of Mrs. Jarley we have 


seen was given by a Boston wit, who came rushing 
upon the stage in great excitement and confusion, 
| apologized to the audience for keeping them wait- 


effect. | ing, and said that she had expected certain distin- 


About this time, too, the McLeod boy, in his hurry 


| guished individuals in the audience (whom she 


and excitement, dropped the cap-box with the caps; | named, to the great amusement of every one) to 
and it fell through one of the cracks in the stage to | have met her in the ante-room, to have taken places 
the ground. And there it was as good as lost; for , with her on the stage, and formally introduced her. 


they did not dare to get off the stage. 


“But,” added Mrs. Jarley, “I will let you know 


There now remained to them only an axe and an| who lam, if I have been slighted by the nabobs of 
old whale lance; a weapon with a sharp-pointed | this unappreciative community. You just wait till 
blade on a wooden handle. This was seven or eight ; I get my ridicule, and then see what a look of dis- 


striking seals. 
stood on their defence. 


feet long, and was used by the crew of the Logie for | comfiture will come over the faces of Mr. A., Mr, 
With these clumsy arms the boys | B.,’’ &c. 


Mrs. Jarley produced an old-fashioned work-bag, 


At times the wolves would go off altogether, in | and took from it pretended letters of endorsement 


| response to a howl at a distance; and fora few min- | from Queen Victoria, signed with “her mark, at her 
| utes the boys would hope they had gone for good. | residence in London Tower,” in which she said that 


But all through the early part of the night they kept the wax works are so moral that she should be will. 
returning. With a rush and snapping of twigs, a| ing that the Prince of Wales should attend; from 
score or more would come headlong out of the firs, | Carlyle, Tennyson, Tupper, in absurdly characterise 
their eyes glaring like coals, and jump up to get at/| tic language; from President Grant, Longfellow, 
the fish. | Emerson, &c. 


Johnny says that their heads would come up higher | 
than the stage, half-a-dozen at once; then tumbling 
| 


back, the creatures would snap and snarl underneath 


She then asked the astonished individuals who 


failed to show her the expected attention, “how 
they felt then,’ and then proceeded to make her 


for a moment, and be gone as suddenly as they had | opening speech, depicting the marvellous attractions 
A peculiar odor, strong and foul, filled the air,| come. A curious, frantic haste and madness seemed | of the wax works. 


| 


Once one of the smaller, darker-colored wolves 


The following subjects may assist any of our 


readers who have the superintendence of a Jarley 


leaped fairly upon the stage, but as instantly leaped | exhibition: 


off on the other side with a yelp, as if scared at its | 
own success. 

Towards midnight, however, they had a more seri- | 
ous encounter. One of the big grizzly-haired wolves, | 
in jumping up, got his fore feet on the platform and | 


l. DioGENES. He sits inalarge tub. When wound up 


\ he raises his lantern, and turns his head mechanically, as 
though looking for an honest man. 


He shakes his head 


suddenly, when Mrs. Jarley remarks that “she knew it 
was so,” and orders him to be taken away. 


2. Nero. When wound up he fiddles, Mrs, Jarley ap- 














they had not heard the regular swash of the surf, | scrambled upon it. plying the dusting-brush and explaining the historic as- 


I have got home to my little girl,’ he 
whispered, hoarsely, “and Bob. What are you cry- 
ing about, Bob, just as we are going to have sucha 


It’s 
I 
But you and Ill 


When Scoresby 
was gone, Dr. Kent lay looking at the brilliant day- 
light streaming in the window, his arm about Sa- 
rah, and his hand on Bob’s head, holding him close 


He and his crew trawled for fish along the 
coast, and put into the cove whenever the weather 


and the cries of the night herons flying about in the 

thick blackness. 

The weather had been calin, but a breeze sprang 

up towards evening, the next day, and presently it 

lightened up so much that a little before sunset they 

could make out the sun through the black smoke- 

cloud. But things wore a strange aspect, for the 

black dust rested on everything. 

The boys mounted the stages, and began to brush 

the dust off the fish, with brooms made of fir boughs. 

While thus engaged they heard a strange sound. It 

was not like the howling of wolves which they had 

sometimes heard, It seemed a good way off. Scarce- 
ly five minutes afterwards, Johnny heard a slight 
noise, and turning, saw a large, grizzly-haired crea- 

ture standing in the shadow of the firs, eyeing them 
askant. 

“Get the gun, quick, Donic!’ whispered the star- 
tled lad; “for there’s the biggest wolf I ever set an 
eye on! Lookat the ugly brute! His eyes are like 
fire, and he’s big as a yearling steer!” 

We use, as nearly as we can remember, some of 
the words of Johnny Killigrews. The boy persists 
that the beast was a half larger than the biggest 
Newfoundland dog he ever saw. We should cer- 
tainly be inclined to set this statement down to the 
natural exaggeration of a boy’s eyes, were there not 
other evidence of the immense size of the wolves 
which came down to the coast that summer. 

For several weeks packs of these ferocious brutes 
scoured about, and actually held many of the little 
fishing hamlets along the coast ina state of siege. 
Several fishermen were overtaken along the coast, 
and devoured. The wolves were currently reported 
to be as large as tigers, and even more fierce, being 
rabidly hungry. They issued from somewhere out 
of the great unexplored region to the northward, 
and after a few weeks of terror to the fisher folks, 
went back into the interior. 

The McLeod boy reached for the gun, which hung 
in two hooks under the floor of the stage, and they 
fired it at the wolf. The beast jumped aside with a 
shrill yelp, and howled, making the cove resound 
with a long-drawn echo; and they heard other 
wolves howling, some not far off, others seemingly 
at a great distance. 

The sun had set, and the smoky dusk was falling. 
“We felt pretty scairt,” says Johnny, “when we 
heard ’em all round us, so many of ’em, and night 
comin’ on, too.” 

They reloaded their gun with their largest shot; 
for the dismal howling was repeated in every direc- 
tion; and they could hear at times the crashing of 
brush and the rumble and beat of many feet rushing 
to and fro. 

Then for a time they had glimpses of first one, then 
another of the wolves, looking out through the gloom 
of the firs with fiery eyes; and each, after glaring at 
the stage a moment, would raise its long-drawn howl. 

On a sudden, as many as fifteen or twenty of them 
made a rush to the refuse heaps of fishes’ heads and 
offal. Jolinny says, “They came like a streak, and 
ate that heap of stuff in a jiffy, and there were bush- 
els of it! They grabbed it up as they ran, and bolt- 
ed it whole. They snapped and snarled at each 
other, and their eyes were like fire-coals.”’ 


The McLeod boy fired the gun amongst the pack, 


t 


r 


The McLeod boy stood forty or 
fifty feet away, but Johnny was nearer, and struck 
the creature with the axe. 

“I knew we'd got to drive him off,” Johnny said. 
“Lup with the axe, and he was just coming at me 
when I struck. The axe flew out of my hands, 
Over we went, slap down on the boards, end-for-end, | 
kicking and scratching. I felt his teeth go into my 
leg! Hurt some,I tell ye! Donie ran up and ran 
the lance into him. At that he tumbled over, 
with me clutching him, and went off on to the 
ground, That was a narrow chance for me! I felt 
myself going, and grabbed the edge of the boards 
with both hands. Just saved myself, and that was 
all! Imanaged to scramble back. If I’d tumbled 
off amongst ’em, they'd killed me in no time. Yes, 
sir, they’d ha’ ate me up, bones and all, ‘fore I could 
ha’ said Jack Robinson.” 

’Twas a narrow escape, no doubt. There were 
vivid scars a year afterwards, where the wolf bit the 
lad’s leg. 

3ut they had now seen the worst of it. During the 
latter part of the night the wolves were less _persist- 
ent in their attacks, though the boys could hear 
them at times out in the woods. Early the next 
forenoon the Logie put into cove, and right glad the 
boys were to see her white foresail come round the 
crags. 

Without doubt it was the great fire up in the inte- 
rior that drove the wolves down to the seaboard. 





or 





For the Companion, 








CHRISTMAS TABLEAUX. 


Perhaps no holiday amusement is more deservedly 
popular with social parties at the present time, than 
tableaux. They are at once simple and refined, and 
may be made sufficiently humorous to adapt them 
admirably to the spirit of the mid-winter festival. 

Those who have the invention and management 
of tableaux, are sometimes puzzled as to what sub- 
jects to select, and how to make the appurtenances 
most pleasing and effective. 


Mrs. Jarley. 

In two widely-divided cities,—London and Bos- 
ton,—the Jarley “‘wax work” tableaux have had a 
long and a leading popularity. In Boston, to-day, 
the announcement that Mrs. Jarley and her “wax 
figgers” are to appear in almost any hall, is sufficient 
to ensure a deep interest and a crowded attendance. 

This may be partly owing to the fact that a large 
part of the community, who are interested in the 
object for which Mrs. Jarley is to perform,—for Mrs. 
Jarley is a most benevolent lady, and churches as 
well as benevolent societies not unfrequently avail 
themselves of her generous assistance,—know the 
principal actors, and like to see how they will sus- 
tain their parts. But this element of popularity 
would be the same in any other city. 

The general features of the Jarley wax works are 
too well known to need a very detailed description. 
Human figures, dressed to represent noted or his- 
toric persons, are placed upon ottomans, or any ped- 
estal with castors, and are represented to the andi- 
ence as statuary. 

Mrs. Jarley explains to the audience that they are 





and at the flash and report the wolves scattered for 
atime. Johnny says, “When Donie fired, they were 
out 0’ sight like a flash. They were gone before I 
could see where they went to. But they didn’t go 
far. Before Donie could get loaded again, they 


many of them,—and raced round the stages, catching 
up the cods’ heads as they ran. We could see their 
eyes turned up at us, and hear the bones of the cods’ 
heads snap as they swallowed them. I thought I 
had seen hungry dogs eat fast; but these brutes did 
beat everything for bolting down bones.”’ 

It was the smell of the fish, probably, which drew 


oO 





filled with very complicated machinery inside, and 
are wound up like aclock, when they go through 
the actions of real life. A watchman’s rattle is the 
best thing to use in the winding-up process, which 
| is applied to an imaginary peg in the back. 

Mrs. Jarley always needs an assistant to bring the 





heads, arms and legs, when these become loose, or 
do not work well. 


She will appear with a pointer, for use in her de- 
scriptions, also with along dusting brush, to “dust | 


” 


them down.” It will be well to read Dickens’ ac- 


count of the original Mrs. Jarley and Little Nell just 
before the exhibition opens, 





sociations. 

3. ALEXANDER THE GREAT. An immense figure, well 
padded and stuffed. When wound up he begins to draw 
1is hands across his eyes, and to weep that there are no 
more worlds to conquer. 

4. Lapy MACBETH. Holdsacandle, which she raises on 
being wound up, and seems looking at a “spot” on her 
haat, while Mrs, Jarley recites some passages from the 
play in a serio-comic manner. 

5. THE MAN MonkKEY. Simply a fop. 

a THE BEARDED WomMAN. Simply aman ina woman's 
ress, 





7. TWO-HEADED GirRL. Two girls standing back to 
back, in one dress. When wound up one whistles and the 
other sings the same tune, while Mrs. Jarley explains how 
much the machinery of this figure cost her. 

8 Lorp Brron. Holds a MS. on one knee, and Childe 
Harold on the other. When wound up he trots Childe 
Harold, while Mrs. Jarley tells the audience all about it, 
and recites passages from Childe Harold, beginning,— 


“Childe Harold had a mother.” 


“Now,” says Mrs. Jarley, “I will show you something 
truly sentimental,—Lord Byron and the Maid of Athens. 
These figures were prepared by one who witnessed the 
original scene.” The figure of the Maid of Athens is 
wound up. Byron trots Childe Harold, and Mrs. Jarley 
sings,— 

“Maid of Athens, ere we part, 
Give, O give me, back my heart.” 


The Maid takes a sugar heart from her pocket, and 
holds it out to Lord Byron, while Mrs. Jarley praises the 
admirable working of the machinery. 

9. THE BACHELOR. He has his lady in a wheel-barrow. 
When wound up he walks off mechanically, but the 
Po sey ay A se out, and he tips over the lady. Mrs. 
Jarley is dreadfully mortified at the accident, and prom- 
ises hod send the old bachelor to the cabinet-maker for 
repairs. 





10. Cotumsvus. He holds a spy-glass, which he raises 
on being wound up. Mrs. Jarley says, “Wind him up, 
John, and let the audience see him discover.” 





came crashing out of the woods,—I don’t know how | figures forward, to oil them, and screw on their | 


ll. Kine Lear. Mrs. Jarley relates the affecting story, 
| and says that when wound up the figure will leer. 

12. QuREN ELEANOR. On being wound up she offers 
the cup of poison to Fair Rosamond, who, on being wound 
up, shakes her head. 

13. THe Syren. Mrs. Jarley requests all young men to 
leave the audience for a few minutes, as The $ yren is 
about to sing. When wound up The Syren utters some 
discordant noises and stops. Mrs. Jarley apologizes, and 
announces that the machinery is out of order. On ing 
“oiled” The Syren sings, stops suddenly, and Mrs. Jarley 
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says she will have to send her off with the old bachelor dressed in white, with muslin folds at the side) holds a! and their passage out of, the Mediterranean, on 


for repairs. | 

We have given subjects enough for a single exhi- 
bition, provided that Mrs. Jarley’s lecture is suffi- | 
ciently long and ridiculous, She should point aj 
moialafter each tableau, and quote liberally and 
incorrectly from the poets. 


Musical Tableaux. 

Mrs. Jarley will supply sufficient humor for an | 
evening’s exhibition of tableaux, Something more | 
intellectual and serious may be wanted by way of 
contrast. Tableaux, with musical interludes or ac- | 
If} 
there be time fora long series of tableaux of this | 
character, few things will better answer the purpose | 
than Longfellow’s “Blind Girl of Castel-Guille.” 
The continuous singing of the peasant song, begin- | 
ning.— 


companiments, are at once refined and pleasing. 


“The roads should blossom,” &e. 
should be heard in an ante-room while the poem is 
recited, and the scenes exhibited. 
If a short series of musical tableaux are desired, 
the following is very simple and beautiful: 


The Rosebush. | 


The words and music of this popular and refined 
German song may be obtained at almost any music 
store. We think that there are several arrange- 
ments of it, in different keys; but the contralto ar- 
rangement is the best. The music is of the simplest 
possible character, and yet admits of so much deli- 
cacy of expression that the song has long been a fa- 
vorite among the most eminent singers. 








. The door opens or the eurtain is drawn, re- 
imly-lighted apartment. Ona bed of natural 

cial flowers a little girl, dressed in white, is sleep- 
ing. Over her bends a rose-bush, covered with artificial 
flowers. Behind the rose-bush, but gazing through the 
flowers npon the face of the sleeper, two other little girls, 
dressed in white muslin robes, with folds to represent 
stamlas guardian angels, They have flowing hair 
ikled with flowers, and the imitation of a gold band 
noon their heads, with a star above the forehead. The 
effect will be better if they can stand upon a concealed 
hassock, so as to appear above the child. The light 
shonld be so shaded as to fall dimly on the face of the 
sleeper, and leave the angels in deep shadow, 








Piano or organ, low and expressive, 
Singing: 
A child sleeps under a rosebush fair 
The buds swell out in the soft May air; 
Sweetly it rests and on dream wings flies 


wreath of flowers over the cross with the left hand, and 
points upward with the right. The whole is shown ina 
dim light, to low, distinct and expressive music: ' 


Naked and lone stands the rosebush fair, 

Whirled are the leaves on the autumn air: 

Withered and dead they fall to the ground, 

And silently cover a new-made mound; 
And the years glide by. 


| 





Reading, with Musical Accompaniment. 


Reading: 


“Give us a song!” the soldiers eried, 


The outer trenches guarding, ; 
When the heated guns of the camps allied 
Grew weary of bombarding. 


The dark Redan, in silent scoff, 
Lay, grim and threatening under; 

And the tawny mound of Mabakoff 
No longer belched its thunder. 


There wasa pause. A guardsman said, 
“We storm the forts to-morrow; 
Sing while you may, another day 
Will bring enough of sorrow.” 


They lay along the battery's side, 
3elow the sinoking cannon; 
Srave hearts, from Severn and from Clyde, 
And from the banks of Shannon. 








Music in an ante-room, Tune, “Annie Lawrie.” 
, 
Reading : 


They si 
KF 





ul not of fame; 

¥ glory; 

eda different name, 
Annie Laurie.” 


ing of love 








Each heart re 
Sut all sung 
Singing by male voices in the ante-room. Tune, 
“Annie Laurie.” The reading and the singing are 
to continue together, the reading being loud, clear, 
and distinct, and the singing low and expressive, 
Reading : 
Voice after voice caught up the song, 
Until its tender passion 


Rose like an anthem, rich and strong, 
Their battle-eve confession. 


Dear girl, her name he dared not speak, 
But, as the song grew louder, 

Something unon the soldier’s cheek 
Washed off the stains of powder. 


Bevond the darkening ocean burned 
The bloody sunset’s embers, 

While the Crimean valleys learned 
How English love remembers. 


And once again a tire of hell 
Rained on the Russian quarters, 

And seream of shot, and burst of shell, 
And bellowing of mortars. 


And Irish Nora’s eves are dim 
For a singer dumb and gory; 
And English Mary meurns for hin 
Who sung of “Annie Laurie.” 





To play with the angels in Paradise; 
And the years glide by. 





Scene If. A garden. Evening. The flowers used for 
the first tablean will need but little rearranging for the 
second. A maiden in bridal dress stands by the rose- 
bush. Her hand is raised, in the attitude of listening, a 
though she expected to hear a footstep. In the deep 
shadow is seen the form of her lover. The light shoul’ be 
arranged as before. 








Piano and Singing: 
\ maiden stands by the rosebush fair, 
the dewy blossoms perfume the air, 
She presses her hand to her throbbing breast, 
With love's first wonderful rapture blest; 
And the years glide by. 

Show this tableau a second time, representing the 
lover behind the rosebush, and the maiden in the 
happy attitude described in the ballad, 

Scene If. A widow, veiled, and dressed in deep 
mourning, is seen Kneeling in the dim light that falls be- 
fore the rosebush. 

Music: 

A mother kneels by the rosebush fair, 

Soft sich the leaves on the evening air; 

Sorrowing thoughts of the past arise, 

And tears of anguish bedew her eyes; 
And the years glide by. 

Show this scene a second time, toa low and ex- 
pressive musical accompaniment, and let the widow 
be represented as weeping. 

Scexr IV. The rosebush is seen bending over a 
mound and a white cross, supposed to mark agrave. The 
flowers are gone, the grave, or mound, is strewn with an- 


hateciacioaillnacss 
| ENGLAND AND THE SUEZ CANAL. 
The news has come that England has bought 
{enough shares of the Suez Canal to get control 
of that great water-way between Eurae and 
Asia. 
You have not, perhaps, forgotten that former- 
‘ly a narrow neck of land, the Isthmus of Suez, 
united the continent of Asia with that of Africa, 
and that M. Lesseps, an energetic Frenchman, 
conceived the design, and finally exeeuted it, of 
| eutting a broad canal across this neck, thus giv- 
ing access, by water, to the Red Sea from the 
Mediterranean, 

The changes made in the world’s commerce by 
the construction of this canal, were very impor- 
tant. 
European vessels bound for India, China and 


Japan, to go round the continent of Africa, and | 


{to reach their destination by the remote route of 
the Cape of Good Hope. 

Now they may pass through the Mediterrane- 
an, and by means of the Suez Canal, reach the 
Red Sea, from which the transit to the great 
Asiatic ports is comparatively brief, By looking 
ata good map, you will at once see how much 
the voyage from London or Havre to Bombay, 
Caleutta, Hong Kong, and Java has been short- 
ened by this change of route. 

Now why does England desire to have the 
Suez Canal under her control? 

Do not forget that England is not only a great 
commercial nation, but the mistress of vast ter- 
ritories in Asia. She already holds Gibraltar, 
which defends the end of the Mediterranean 
where it mingles with the Atlantic; and now she 
has the Suez Canal, which is the outlet of the 
Mediterranean at its other, or eastern end. It 


| the East. 
| Asia, until now her troops are almost in sight of 


their way to the East, carrying thither English 
fabrics, and returning laden with the precious 
products of China and Hindostan. 

There are other political reasons why England 
has hastened to buy enough shares of the Suez 
Canal to secure it. 

In Russia, England has a great rival for the 
control of the commerce and the dominion of 
Russia has been making conquests in 


the frontiers of India. 
Russia has long wished to become mistress of 
Constantinople, and this is partly, at least, with 


way of England. By holding Constantinople, 
Russia would be in a position to give Engiand 
much trouble in this way. 

It happens that just now the Turkish Empire 
seems to be on the verge of ruin, and the English 
suspect that her downfall would be the signal 
for Russia to seize Constantinople, aided, per- 
haps, by Germany and Austria. 

England has hastened, therefore, to avail her- 
self of the difficulties of the Viceroy of Egypt, in | 
whose dominions the Suez Canal lies, to secure 
herself from Russia’s possible action, by possess- 
ing that canal, and gaining a foothold in Egypt, 
in case of future trouble. It will not now mat- | 
ter so much to her whether Russia takes Con- 
stantinople or not, for she has secured a water- | 
way to the East, scarcely less direct than Russia 
has by the Caspian Sea, and she doubtless thinks 
herself quite capable of defending it with her | 
large and powerful war fleets. 

This purchase, indeed, is ono not unlikely to | 
change the whole course of events in Eastern | 
Europe. It may finally bring about a war; but 
it is quite as likely, if not more likely, to pre- 
vent one. England has acted boldly, and shown 
that she is not ready to give up her Indian Em- | 
pire without a struggle for it. 


tor 


THE CUBAN INSURRECTION. 


The question whether the United States shall 
interfere in the affairs of the island of Cuba is 
jone that is constantly coming up. 





For a long 
| time there have been persons in this country in 
| favor of annexing that lovely and fertile island, 
| Which lies so temptingly off our shores. Those 
| who were reckless, have wished to seize it by 
| force, while others have proposed to purchase it 
|} of Spain, of which nation it is a province. 

As our readers know, there has for some years 
existed an armed rebellion in Cuba, which all 
the power of Spain has not been able to put 
down. Its rise dates from the year 1868, when 
a suecessful revolt took place in Spain itself, 
by which Queen Isabella lost her throne, and the 
rebel Gen. Prim, became the head of the nation. 

A large number of Cubans had long been dis- 
contented with the Spanish rule. The offices in 
the island were given to Spaniards who used them 
for personal purposes. The rule of the Captain- 
General was despotic. The Cubans had no voice 
‘in the government of their island; the. Cuban | 
| trade was handed over as a monopoly to Spanish 
| Sevectien, while if was said that the very Judges 
allowed themselves to be bribed, and he who bid 

the highest got their decisions. 
| Meanwhile no improvements were made by 
| the Spanish government. Several years — 
| Prim’s rebellion in Spain, a number of patriot 

Cubans had formed themselves into a “‘junta,”’ 

jor committee, for the purpose of trying to per- 
| suade Spain to make some reforms. These were 
| promised, but were never made; and the Cuban 

















| Prim drove out Queen Isabella, to try and rouse 
their countrymen to an armed resistance to the 
tyranny of the mother country. 

The revolt did not break out, however, until 
} an effort had been made to secure reforms from | 
Gen, Prim. This failed, and in October, 1868, it 
was resolved to take up arms. The leader of the 
patriots was Don Carlos de Cespedes, a rich 
| lawyer and planter. He raised the standard of | 
rebellion in the eastern portion of the island, and | 
found himself foreed to begin hostilities with one 
hundred and forty-seven men, who were poorly 
provided wlth arms. 

The rebel force rapidly increased, but the ris- 
ing in the western provinces, which Cespedes 
counted upon, failed, and the Captain-General, 
after sending troops to oppose him, arrested and 
threw into prison all who were thought to be in 
sympathy with him. 

A body called the National Guard, consisting | 
solely of Spaniards who had settled in Cuba, was | 








is clear that England has made this purchase to | raised, but in the end gave the Government as 


enable her to control the nearest water-way be-| munch trouble as the rebels, 
tween her own shores and those of her Indian| Cubans with all their might, they opposed all | 


empire. 


Hating the native 


| concessions, and at last they went so far as to 
| 


| oa 


the object of putting a stumbling-block in the | 


| to flight. 
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The insurrection finally spread all over the 
western portion of Cuba. A “Cuban Republic” 
was formed at Guaimaio, with its constitution, 
President, Congress, and Cabinet. Once in pos. 
session of the western districts, the rebels haye 
held it against all the troops which the Span. 
iards have been able to bring against them, for 
more than six years, 

It is said that while the Spanish forces in Cy. 
ba, at the outbreak of the rebellion, only num. 
bered about twenty thousand men, more than 
one hundred and fifty thousand Spanish soldiers 
have died on the island during its course. 

CHRISTMAS. 

Christmas, the queen festival of the Eastern cliurch 
in all Christian ages, is again at hand, and Christian 
people throughout the world adopt the traditiona) 
Latin date of the nativity of Christ, and celebrate 
the joyful advent on that day. 

There is one thought that makes the festival 
| more inspiring from year to year, and in all the fu. 
| ture will excite a wider and deeper gratitude; and 
| that is, that the kingdom of Christ is a growing king- 
| dom, and every year the Christmas bells ring overa 
wider world. Nearly three thousand years ago the 
Hebrew seer had a vision of the glory of this coming 
kingdom, and uttered what the Eastern world holds 
to be the great Christmas prophecy : 


| 











“Arise, shine; for thy light is come, 
And the glory of God is risen upon thee.”’ 

“The Gentiles shall come to thy light, 
And kings to the brightness of thy rising.” 


“The abundance of the sea shall be converted 
unto thee, 
The forces of the Gentiles shall come unto thee,” 


“For the nation and kingdom 
That will not serve thee shall perish. 
Yea, those nations shall be utterly wasted.” 
“The glory of Lebanon shall come unto thee, 
The fir tree, the pine tree, and the box together, 
To beautify the place of my sanctuary. 
And I will make the place of my feet glorious.” 
This vision, eighteen centuries have been verify- 
ing, and the brighter centuries of the future are yet ¢ 
to fulfil;—for the generations of men are coming, to 
whom the grand Hallelujah Chorus of Handel will 
be a fulfilled vision,—“The kingdoms of earth have 
beeome the kingdoms of Christ, and He shall reign 
forever and ever, King of kings, and Lord of lords.” 
We offer this Christmas thought to our readers, 
with the wish that the joy of each may be as great 
as the occasion that invites and inspires it. 


+o 
FORCE OF IMAGINATION, 

Cases are continually presenting themselves which 
illustrate the great power of the imagination to give 
a reality to things which are not. The physician 
may often use this power in effecting the cure of pa- 
tients, while the practical joker may (nd too often 
does) employ it to frighten children and ignorant 
persons. 

Montaigne, in his “Essays,’’? mentions two cases, 
one of which was comical, the other tragical. 

A woman fancied she had swallowed a pin ina 
crust of bread, and complained of intolerable pain 
in her throat. The doctor could detect no swelling, 
or other sign of a pin, and was convinced that the 
pain was imaginary. He caused her to vomit, and 
then contrived to throw a crooked pin into the ba- 
sin. The woman no sooner saw this than she was re- 
lieved entirely of her suffering. 

A gentleman who had had company for dinner, 
three or four days after told some of them, for a 
joke, that one of the dishes of which they had par- 
taken was cat’s pie. A young lady who had been at 
the feast was at once seized with a violent horror 
Vomiting and fever ensued, and no means could be 
found to save her life. She died of imaginary pie. 


Gi 
CURRAN AND THE DOG. 


An amusing anecdote is told of an adventure be- 
tween the boy Curran, who became a celebrated 
Irish orator, and a mastiff. It shows that it does not 
answer to turn your back on an enemy unless you 


Before it was made, it was necessary for | “junta” had already decided, in the year before | intend to run away. 


I had heard somebody say that any person throw- 
ing the skirts of his coat over his head, stooping 
low, holding out his arms, and creeping along back- 
wards, might frighten the fiercest dog and put him 
I accordingly made the attempt npon 4 

miller’s dog in the neighborhood, who would never 
let the boys rob the orchard. I found, to my sor- 
row, that I had a dog to deal with whe did not care 
which end of a boy went forward, so as he could get 
a good bite out of it. 

“I pursued my instructions,” said Curran, “and 13 
Thad no eyes save those in front, fancied the mas 
tiff was in full retreat; but I was greatly mistaken, 
for at the very moment I thonght myself victorious. 
the enemy attacked my rear, got a reasonably good 
mouthful out of it, and was fully prepared to take 
another before I was rescned. I thonght fora time 
the beast had devoured my entire centre of gravity. 
and that I should never go on a steady perpendict- 
lar again.” ee! 

QUOTED AND MISQUOTED. 

Some of our most popular and commor plirases, 
which sound almost like slang, are taken from 
Shakespeare. A full list of such phrases would ve 

| along one; the following may serve as specimens: 
“Fast and loose ;” “I know a trick worth two of that; 
“Poor tnt honest ;” “The short and the long of it;” 


With her powerful navy she can now defend | massacre a number of helpless people outside a | «That was laid on with a trowel;” “Some of us will 
tumn leaves, but an angel (a girl with a delicate form, both the entrance of her merchant vessels into, ' Havana theatre, 


” 


smart for it; 


“Masters, spread yourselves;” “MY 
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cake is dough; “As good luck would have it.” 
Such quotations as these were more common when 
Shakespeare’s dramas were more frequently per- 
formed on the stage than they are to-day. 

A conunon saying is found where we should hard- 
ly expect it,—in the Bible,—*The skin of the teeth.” 


The full sentence is, “Escaped by the skin of the 


teeth”? (Job xix: 20). 

Many well-known quotations are invariably mis- 
Walpole, Prime Minister of the Georges, 
is supposed to have had such a low view of mankind 
as to have said, “All men have their price.” Really 
he referred to some particular persons, concerning 
whom he declared, ‘All these men have their price.” 


quoted. 


+ 
AMERICAN ENGLISH, 

Although the language of our country is English, 
and on an average quite as pure as in the mother- 
country, there are some words peculiar to it, derived 
from Indian and other sources. Besides such names 
for animals as wapiti, caribou, moose, musquash, we 
have the well-known words, wigwam (hut), wampun 
(beads), sachem (chief). Sueccotash is from the In- 
dian messicwatash, and hominy from ahuminea. 
The Indian words pocasan and pokeloken are some- 
times used for marshy ground. And Yankees is 
probably the same word as Yengees, an early Indian 
way of pronouncing “English.” 

Soine expressions have been introduced from the 
Spanish, as mustang, a wild horse, from mesteno; and 
stampede, a rush of cattle, from estampida. Mus- 
quito comes to us from the Spanish itself, being de- 
rived from the Latin museca, a fly. 
expression which came into use after the Mexican 
war, is the Spanish ramos, “let us go.” 

From the 
baas, vn overseer, and overslaughed, from overslaan, 
to skip. 

fhe French have given us levy, from levee, a 
raised embankment, and a number of proper names. 
Ruby, in “Missouri,” was once Bois Brule, 
the Burnt Wood. Bodewash was Bois de Vache, 
Cow’s Wood; Smack Cover was Chemin Couvert, 
Covered Way. Peabody was Pibaudiere; and the 
Bunker, in “Bunker's Hill,” was Bon Ceur, Good 
Heart. 


Bob 


>> — 
BREAKFAST, 

Dinner is usually considered the most important 
meal; and with respect to the quantity of food con- 
sumed, it certainly is so. But with respect to health, 
breakfast must take the precedence in importance 
as well as in order. 
erally agreed that this should be a substantial meal, 
and should be eaten soon after rising. 
writing, 


No reading, 


engaged in before the fast has been broken. 

To avoid the injurious consequences of going about 
one’s business with an empty stomach, the French 
people take two breakfasts, as the Germans take two 
or three dinners, 





of tea or coffee, taken on rising; the second is what 
they call their “breakfast with a fork,” being quite 
substantial, and not partaken of till ten or eleven 
o'clock. This plan is said to be more healthful than 
fasting, but is not conducive to hard work. One is 
not fortified to work hard by the little breakfast, and 
is liable to feel lazy after the big one. 


Some persons complain of having no appetite for | 
Let them test the effect of eating less ; 


breakfast. 
supper. 
I 
SINGING IN PURITAN TIMES. 

The puritan settlers in New England believed in 
congregational singing. The psalms and hymns were 
often lined out by the pastor, or the clerk, and then 
sung by the whole congregation, It has been a mat- 


ter of surprise that so many of the people in those | 


times engaged in this act of worship, when music 
Was so little taught or practised. 
ent day, when musical instruction is given in the | 
public schools, there are many persons who cannot | 
join in the service of song on the Sabbath. 

But the perplexity is relieved when it is remem- 
bered how few tunes were sung at church in earlier | 


days. Dr. Palfrey, in his “History of New 
land,” says: 


ship. 


Windsor, St. Mary’s and Martyrs. 


Music was proscribed.” 


Vamose, a slang } 


Dutch we have borrowed boss, from | 


Physicians are now pretty gen- | 


business, or work of any kind, should be | 


The first is only a roll and a cup! 


Even at the pres- | 


Eng: | | 
“For eighty or ninety years not more 
than ten tunes, if so many, were used in public wor- 
Few congregations could sing more than five | 
tunes, now known by the names of York, Hackney, } 
Instrumental 
When a few tunes were 
stg so constantly, it was easy for everybody to know 
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after the heavy gag + enenegatene was taken away. 
An easy bit was put into his mouth instead of the 
severe one which had caused him to rear with pain. 
He became perfectly tractable, and I have driven 
him for years in single and double harness with 
great comfort and safety. 


— 





LAWYERS NOT IN FAVOR. 


Peter the Great, of Russia, had no love for lawyers. 
He said they made more quarrels than they settled, 
and set neighbors and communities by the ears. 
When visiting England he expressed great surprise 
at the number of lawyers in London, and said there 
was but one in Moscow, whom he meant to put to 
death on his return. His talk, however, was more 


| despotic than his action, for the lawyer continued 


to live, but made little money by practice. 

In the early settlement of Massachusetts, lawyers 
found little employment. There were none in the 
Plymouth Colony for many years. There was but 
one in Boston,—Thomas Lechford, who came over 
in 1638, and he found so little appreciation and work 
that he returned to England in disgust, in 1641. So 
late as 1687, there were but two lawyers in Boston, 
and it is thought these were the only representatives 
of the profession in the whole colony. 





THE COMPANION FREE. 
We will send the Companion FREE to Janu- 
ary, 1876, to all new subscribers sent us during 
the month of December. 





JOHN RANDOLPH OF ROANOKE, 
Mr. Randolph’s manner was not always marked 
by the courtesy which should distinguish a gentle- 
‘man. He was of a nervous temperament, and when 
irritated,—it was quite an easy thing to annoy him, 
—would express himself in a style that was brutal, 
“Good-morning, Mr. Randolph,” said a gentleman, 
as he passed him one day. “Rainy this morning.” 
“Quite obvious, sir,” was the ill-natured reply. “I 
' frequently pass by yonr mansion,” said a gentleman 
who lived some distance from Mr. Randolph’s estate, 
on being introduced to him. “You are at liberty 
always to pass by it,’’ was the cutting response. The 
following anecdote tells of a similar spirit: 


John Randolph boarded in Georgetown while a 
member of Congress, and generally rode over to the 
Capitol; sometimes he walked. On a keen, frosty 
morning he was walking over to the House, and 
soon after he crossed Rock Creek br idge he was 
spied by Mr. B., who was walking on the opposite 
side of the street in the same direction. Mr. B. had 
a speaking acquaintance witir Mr. Randolph, and, 
seeing him across the street, thought it a good time 
to improve, and so crossed over to walk with him. 
Now Randolph had very long legs, and was, even in 
his ordinary gait, a very fast walker. With some 
difficulty Mr. B. came up with Mr. Randolph, and 
saluted him with, 

“Good-mor ning, Mr. Randolph; you are walking 
| fast this morning. 

“Yes, sir,” squeaked Randolph, “and I can walk 
| still faster;” and thereupon Mr. Randolph increwsed 

his long stride, and Mr. B. was soon left to pursue 
| his way raloue.— 


————— 
MADAME MACMAHON, 
If truth is stranger than fiction, the following story 
ought to be true, for it is romantic enough to fur- 
nish the foundation for a thrilling work of fiction: 


In the middle of the winter of 1838, a fire broke 
out in the female seminary at Limoges, France, 
and spread with such rapidity that it was feared all 
the inmates would perish. Suddenly there was a 
ery that one little girl had been left in her room. 

‘As the excited spectators were beginning to pray 
for the unfortunate child, a tall girl, with dishev- 
elled blonde hair and flowing night-gown, ran 
through the crowd, and with a shriek of “I'll save 
her!” that rose above the sound of cracking tim- 
bers and fallen masonry, dashed into the door-way. 

A loud hurrah, that was prolonged to the echo, 
| only to be repeated again, attracted the attention of 

the devotees, and the pale-faced girl was seen hur- 
| rying through the flames with the terrified child. 

A few days thereafter King Louis Phillippe sent 

| the heroine a gold medal for her bravery, and a cap- 

tain of the French army, who had witnessed the 
| girl’s pluck, begged an introduction. 
| The captain is now President of France, and the 
| brave girl, Madame MacMahon. 
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FRENCH ECONOMY. 


the French. They understand the 


much out of little. 


PIGEON-ENGLISH. 
“Pigeon-English” is the name given to that strange 
dialect, made up of English and Chinese words, and 
arranged according to Chinese idioms, spoken in the 
seaports of China. Sometimes it is very good, and 
sometimes it is very bad. For instance, its transla- 
tion of “Amen” by “My heart wishes it to be exact- 
ly so,” is felicitous; but when it renders “All flesh 
has come before me,” by “The fag end of a piece of 
meat,” etc., the “pigeon-English” is a very unfelic- 
itous translation. 





A SPECIAL OFFER. 
The Companion given with other Publi- 
cations. 

We will send to any person, the COMPANION and 
either of the Publications given below, at the fol- 
lowing reduced rates, which includes the payment 
of the postage for the year. Payment must be made 
in advance. 

The money should be sent by Post-Ofice Money 
Order, Bank Check, or by Registered Letter. We do 
not hold ourselves responsible for its loss by mail. 

On account of the large lists of some of the pub- 
lishers, it sometimes requires three or four weeks 
before a magazine ordered can reach the subscriber. 
Appleton’s Journal (weekly) Chtekeneeeebepuameen oo ee G5 15 

Arthur’s Home Magazine..... 3 65 
American Agriculturist. ........ 3 00 
Chicago Inter-Ocean (weekly) . { 

Detroit Free Press..... -_ 
Detroit Tribune.... 


Galaxy (monthly) . 5 
Godey ’s Lady *s Book, with the chromo, “The Morning 
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Harper's Monthly . 
Harper’s Bazar 
Harper's Weekly 
Ladies’ Floral Cabinet, with steel engraving, 

RUUSREO W POKER. oo cccccacsecvecececosveses eccsssce & & 
Lippine ott" 8 veeerans en nr 
Peterson's Monthly 4 
Rural New Yorker. 
Scribner’s Monthly 
The Independent 
The Nursery . 

The Advance (Chicag e ° ee 
CHPISHAR GNION. 0.00000 socvcsccccescersceccccceccesose 





The subscriptions to these Publications can com- 
mence at the time they are sent us. We do not fur- 
nish specimen copies of any of them. They need 
not necessarily be ordered to the same person or 
the same post-office as the COMPANION. Our re- 
sponsibility ends when subscribers receive their first 
number. 









The Improved Florence Steel Skate. 





These Skates are made of highly tempered steel castings, 
with japanned metal sele and heel plates. They are fur- 
nished with heel sockets and screws, and strapped ready 
for use. They are lighter and stronger and more elegant 
than any cheap Skate ever invented, and are more 
QUICKLY and FIRMLY fastened to the foot. Sizes from 8 
to 114g inches. In ordering, you must give the number of 
the boot you wear. 

These elegant Skates sent to any address, free of cost, 
on receipt of price, $1 25. 





Kitty Kent’s Troubles, 


BY JULIA A. EASTMAN, 











Not even the frugal Scotch are more saving than 
art of making 
At the Centennial will be shown 
an extraordinary illustration of French economy. 
This novelty is a process of manufacturing from ref- 





then. use particles of bread a variety of useful products. 
aoe 7 as A gentleman engaged for some years in this busi- 
CRUELTY TO HORSES. | ness is said to have realized a fortune of three mil- 





lion francs. He has had an army of men, women 
and children employed in collecting this waste bread 
from hotels, restaurants and private houses. From 
ing them to wear a check or bearing rein. This is | the best and fresher scraps is made what is called 
used for the purpose of keeping the horse’s head | crouls au pot, i. e., square or diamond-shaped pieces 
ee _jdies iptabidiabairalss. ape. neces tackechsinehateibe ot sell for fifteen centimes, or three 
and is supposed to render him better-looking and | cents per pound, The crumbs are made into chape- 
more tuanageable: but it is doubtful whether it has | /urd, which is used in sauce “ye in pce yn oe ets 
these effects . te anebel so “tq. | and ‘fillets. Last of all, the black and hard crusts 
ble. if e636 eens dls paced ay ; are powdered into the ‘noir de pain,’ which is an 
e, if not positively painful to the horse. What} excellent and popular dentifrice. 
Propriety, it has been well said, is there in tying 


& horse’s head and tailtogether? Yet this is the | 
effect of the bearing-rein in connection with the | 
crupper, It is not necessary for driving, for in Rus- | 
In St. Petersburg it is custom- 
ary to drive three stallions abreast at full gallop 
through the street without any such contrivance. | 
On the other hand it often renders a good horse res- 
tive with pain. Mr. Fowler says: 


An English gentleman, named Fowler, has written 
&puuphiet on the cruelty practised on horses in caus- 


CHANGES IN ENGLISH. 

The telegraph and the reporters are blamed for 
the introduction of new words into the language. 
Some of these verbal infants are positively too ugly 
to be adopted into the English family of words. 
' And yet it may be well to recall what singular words 

| have been used by great English writers: 


sia it is never used. 


A te *w years ago I bought a fine horse with a bad | 
character. He was a rearer, a jibber, a bolter, and | 


the late coachman told me I should never be able to 
drive him. 


George P. Marsh says that Ascham wrote “invent- 
ivest;”” Bacon “honorablest”” and “ancienter 3” Fal- 
ler “eminentest” and “eloquenter ;"’ Hooker “learn- 
But I liked his looks, and the result edest, ” “solemnest,” “famousest,” and “virtuous- 
Confirmed my opinion. The rearing soon ceased | est;” Coleridge, “safelier,”’ 


A live book for girls, and to use a girl’s expression—* per. 
fectly splendid.” It deals with the things of common life 


recognize herself. 


loving experience. 
their humorous side; 
associated with her larger experience. The book grow 
in interest with every chapter. Miss Eastiman’s pen i 
powerful, sympathetic and eloquent, and “ Kitty Kent 


post-paid, for $1 50. 


PERRY MASON & Co., 


Youth’s Companion Office, Boston, 
41 Temple Place. Mass. 








y 87 als 4 4) 
presenting characteristics in which every young miss will Fun for Kit. 


Kitty has her faults, and out of her 
faults grow her troubles, and out of her troubles a ripe, 
Her housekeeping and social life have 


tender and pathetic incidents are Of the prettiest V isiting Cards you ever saw 
, . The OWS and ten different samples, with your name beau- 
5 a . : tifully printed on them all, sent to any address, 


"8 
Troubles ” is one of her most naturaland delightful stories 
—just such a book as girls eagerly read and admire, Sent, 
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“DOMESTIC” 


SEWING 
MACHINES. 


Liberal terms of Ex- 
change for second-hand 
Machines of every de- 
scription. 

“POMESTIC” PAPER FASHIONS 
The Best Patterns made. Send 5 cts. for Catalogue 


Address DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINE CO., 


eee Wanrtep._40 NEW YORK. 
3 -13t 


ORNAMENTAL 
SCROLL CARDS. 


14 elegant designs. §! 
for 25 cts., post paid. 
A S WANTED. 





Large commissions. Send 
stamp for — and cata- 
jogue. A. H. Fuller, 
Brockton, Mass. 

Read *SCIENCE IN 
STORY,” Brimful of 
jolly good fin and pict- 





After reading, you will ae as much about your 
Send 


Free to all, 
A Splendid Book for Agents. os R- 


ures, 
bodies, inside and out, as the doctors can tell you. 
' for contents table and find ont all about it. 
nosey paid. 
RaY HILt Pu BLISHING Co., . New 


ly East 28th st. York. 


Geen 

ly mounted, 

REV Nes plat 
New OLVE Bill Rev 


oewith 100 Cartridges, Lae 00 ; aon, ett tt 
ted : satisfaction quarantesd ay" ORS Chieaga, ii. 
TERN G " ° 
Wists 69 9 Dearborn- st., (McCormick B} lock). 


Sample to Agents! Needed in every family. 
L arge profits! send stamp. 
43—52t E. MIKOLAS, New Redford, Mass. 
AMERICAN 
PRINTING PRESS. 


Cireulars free. Apply to 
SEPH WATSON, 
53 ne. Street, New tore. and 
7 Cornhill, Boston. 1y 


r 7p Type A ae up expressly for AWNteat 1 vant- 
TY I 13) e ers, by the New England Type Foundry, 















105 W ashington Strest, boston, Mass. Send stamp for 

specimen book. j-ly 
DECALCOMANTE, 
or TRANSFER PICTURES, with book of 

| 24 pp., giving full instructions in this new 


) and beautiful art, sent post-paid for 10 cta, 
| 100 ana'tu pictures, 50 ctx, They are He ads, Landscapes, Avimaln. 
| Birds, Insects, Flowers, Autumn Leaves, Comic Figures, &c. 
They can be easily transferred to any article ko as to imitate the 
niost beautilul painting. Also, 5 beautiful GEM CHROMOS 
for 10 cts. ; 50 for 66 cts. Agents wanted, 

Address J, L. PATTEN & CU., 162 W illiam Street, New York, 





Lamb Knitting Machine. 


Is the only Machine that can Knit all sizes of work, and 
narrow and widen it, that can shape and comt UKTE 
without hand-tinishing, seamless Hosiery, Gloves and 
Mittens, or knit them in all sizes ; or knit Ribbe a. Dou- 
ble, and Faney stitches for Underwear, Jackets, Shawls, 
Scarfs, ete. It knits over 25 different Garments, Over 100 
per cent Profitin Manufacturing Knit Goods. The Farmer 
trebles the value of his Wool by converting it into Knit 

















Goods, Women make BS a day with it. Age uts wanted, 
Send for Samples of work and reduced Pr d- 
dress Lamb Knitting Machine Co., Chicopee F Mass. FH 
Cincinnati, O.; Chicago, 11.; or 922 Chestnut St., “phila. 





A_ HOLIDAY CIFT! 


E BEST THAT CAN BE MADE. 
Ri —y Profitable, and Fascinating. 


OVELTY 
PRINTING at 


a stamp for 
C 0. manufrs 


RIAL, 





Prices fro: 


m 5. 
catalogue "io BE rs ' of $9. 
& dealers In all kinds of PRINTING MATE. 
49 Federal Street, Boston, 


HENS LAY Something to make Hens Lay made 
. niceties Blood, Bones and Meat, dried 
and ground to as WEET meal. Fowls like it very much. 
Trial bags 50 cts. and #1; 100 lb. bag, $2 50. 
JAC gee, & BOWKER, 
49—Btt 53 No. Market St., Boston. 
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As when I received my SELF-INKING Co- 
lumbian, It will do the work of a $2: 
press, wins: $14; 6x9. $37 
PRID al OFFICE 
PL PETE FOR 5. 
catalogue to CURT 
ELL, Type Founde rs, 21 Brattle St. 
Boston, Mass. 
Established 1847, 


TOY MOUSE! 


-| LIFE SIZE AND COLOR, 





21—26t 









The best and cheapest Toy in the W orld * 
run 35 or 40 feet. Sent post paid, for 25 cts. 
SMITH & EGGE, pox 105, Bridgeport, 


ct 


8 by return mail, fer 20 cents. Agents’ price list 


and samples of 60 different “a for printing 
sent with each new order, W. CANNON, 4 
Kneeland Street, Boston, Mass, 20—ly 





Satisfaction guaranteed. 
ton Street, Boston, Mass. 


$5000" 


Large bottles 35 cents. Circular free. 





everywhere. Package 6 bottles, $2. 


CHROMOS °: of every kind, Foreign anf American 20 
Magnificent 9x11 Mounted Chromos for $1. 
J. LATHAM & Co., 419 Washing- 
48—It 
For a case of Asthma, Congh or Cold that 
Adamson’s Botanic Balsam will not cure. 


Dr. 
W. Kinsman, Augusta, Me. Sold by Drnggista 


~~ , in 
Ae gs ° - ect sped 
Pritts engtear ne wo exes cont 
peaut? a thirty” ke- 
animals a pabit®: ee 
v 
e 
— scien emia 
sion Bam? gent + post 
1 Beast ae pints) a sty ecnts- 


Sr Game ME co 
‘WM. R. GOULD, successor to WEST & LEE GAME CO. 


Worcestsr, Mrss. Send three cent stamp for catalogue of 
games. 





and all styles of Cards, with choice of 5 
Premiums. Address, with stamp for pos- 
tage, Rambler Publishing Co., 12 Winter St., Boston, Mass, 


E Saimple copy of the Boston Rambler. 

















For the Companion, 


ST. OLAF’S CHRISTMAS SHEAF. 


The blue waves of Bothnia are softly repeating, 
‘The tall pines of Norway breathe fondly the name, 
And even Lofoten’s rude fishers in meeting, 

Speak proudly of Orlave, rehearsing his fame, 


From ali the ice regions once pilgrims came flockin 
lo Drontheim’s high minster to visit his shrine, 

And the fishers still sing, on the frozen foam rocking, 
Of the bird-sheaf of Orlave, the first of his line. 


“My people, the crop may be scanty or plenty, 

But a sheaf for the birds let the husbandmen save, 
And hang it in air on each new Christmas morning, 
And you shall hear carols,” said noble Orlave, 

“The first beams of Christmas o'er Bothnia in splendor 
Shall rise, and the sheaf-covered bird-pole shall kiss, 
And the children of air, God’s singers, shall render 

rhe song to the Lord! Remember ye this.” 

And happy Katrina and jubilant Gretchen 

Hear the “seven wee men” tap the frost-pictured pane, 
And list to the whisper of fairy Sneemittchen, 

“Wake, darlings,” the birds are all singing again. 


From their beds then the children in ecstacy springing, 
Hear the songs of a thousand birds falling around, 
While the glad Christmas chimes in the high steeples 
ringing, 
From snow-mantied hamlet to hamlet resound, 
Geo. B. Grurritn. 


—_—— +e —— 
For the Companion. 

REVOLUTIONARY INCIDENT. 

Kev. C,H. Brigham, deseribing in the Chris- 
tian Register the kind of heroism which ani- 
mated our Revolutionary fathers, gives this inci- 
dent from the personal recollection of an aged 
American major, who told it to him thirty years 
ey y) 

After the battle of Bennington, this man (then 
& young commander) was sent on his way to 
tjoston, in charge of several British prisoners of 
war, Two of these prisoners were young offi- 
The 
The English- 
man chafed all the way over his defeat, and 
vented his disgust and ridicule on the “cowardly 
Yankee 


cers; one English and the other Seotech. 
Scotchman was sober and quict. 


,’ and their “sneaking” methods of war- 





fare. ‘They would soon find,” he said, “what a 
mad task they had undertaken in rebelling, and 
opposing the King’s trained troops,” 

After an all-night’s march, the major com- 
manding, finding it necessary to procure pro- 
visions for his prisoners, stopped in the early 
morning before a Massachusetts farmhouse. 

Dismounting his company, he approached the 
door. He was about to knock, when he noticed 
that the door stood ajar, and at the same mo- 
ment the sound of prayer fell on his ear. The 
family were at their devotions. 

rhe major waited, and the young Scotch of- 
liver, realizing the situation, dropped upon one 
knee and reverently covered his face with his 
cap. The Englishman stood, with a sneer on his 
face. 

In perfect silence they listened, and heard the 
farmer pray for the patriot army, for its leaders, 
for the blessing of God on the colonial cause, 
and that He would turn the hearts of the King 
and the country’s enemies, At the close of the 
prayer the major asked and obtained some re- 
freshments, and passed on. 

“Hypocrites!’? broke out the Englishman, 
“the idea of these rebels trying to sanctify their 
treason with pious cant!” 

“Ah!” said the Scotchman, shaking his head, 
sadly, “it’s we that are wrong. We'll never con- 
quer a people who pray like that. The Lord’ll 
fight for ’em,.”’ 

The Scotchman’s prediction was correct, Na- 
poleon said, “God is on the side of the heaviest 
battalions.” A wiser than Napoleon said, “The 
battle is not to the strong.’ God is really on 
the side of those, who while giving Him faithful 
service, give Him also their trust and love, 


SIBERIAN MARRIAGES, 
Siberia, as most of our readers, of course, 
know, is in Northern Russia, and for years the 
region to which criminals have been banished, 
According to a correspondent in that country, 
marriages there are conducted on quite unique 
principles, 


The consent of the bridal pair is quite unneces- 
sary, the parents usually arranging everything. 
In many cases marriages take place without the 
bride and bridegroom ever having met before 
their wedding day, and neither party has the 
privilege of declining the alliance. There are 
unions where one of the twain is anxious, but 
the parents of the lady object, in which case, 
should the ardor of the gentleman be great, an 
abduetion takes place, which in many instances 
is accompanied by force. 

The gentleman and a number of his male 
friends, all of whom are armed as if bent on an 
expedition against the Turks, surround the house 
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where the lady resides, and then ensues a regu- 
lar siege, in which lives are often sacrificed. 
Should the damsel resist, she is dragged by the | 
hair, and her movements accelerated by smart 
blows from a stick. 

She is then taken to a neighboring wood, 
where, in some herdsman’s cabin, or under the 
shadow of an oak, she is married to her abductor. 

The newly-married pair afterwards pass some 
time in seclusion, which is improved by the par- 
ents of the bridegroom as a time to make friendly 
overtures to the bride’s parents. Should matters 
not be amicably settled, the case goes for trial, 
and is decided by a verdict from the tribunal, the 
bride being always a witness, and questioned as 
to her willingness to remain with her husband, 
which question being put during the halcyon 
honeymoon days, is invariably answered in the 
affirmative, in which case the judge gives the new- 
ly-married pair his blessing, and they depart in 
peace. Of late years these otmilgas or abdue- 
tions are an exception, as they were put down by 
Prince Karageorge, who punished the abductor 
by death, the priest who performed the ceremony 
was dismissed, and the assistants received the 
bastinado, 





— 
A BURGLAR, 

Even affability and a frank invitation to search 
the house would hardly answer with all burglars, 
but in one curious case such a reception seems to 
have saved a family from being plundered: 


The New York correspondent of the Baltimore 
Sunday News narrates the following: I had an 
adventure with a burglar not long ago. It hap- 
pened thus: I was living ina private boarding- 
house, the family consisting of an elderly wid- 
ow, 2 son about fifteen years old, and two young 
gentlemen, who occupied hall rooms, like my- 
self. 

It happened that one evening I was entirely 
alone in the house,—servants, landlady, every- 
body being out. I was sitting in the dining- 
room, reading, with the door leading into the 
entry open. Throughout the house the gas was 
turned down, except the jet in the dining-room, 
which lighted up the hall-way. I heard a noise 
as if a pane of glass had been broken some- 
where. 

I thought cats had been jumping against the 
window, but being deeply engrossed in my book, 
paid no further attention to it. A moment after 
| looked up, and there, in the door-way, stood a 
repulsive-looking, enormous black fellow. I was 
nut alarmed, because I was not aware then of 
the lateness of the hour, and thought it was 
some one who had business in the house. 

On my asking who he wanted, he muttered 
something which I did not eatch, 

“If you have come,” I said, “for the young gen- 
tlemen’s wash, they are neither of them at home. 
Nobody’s at home but myself. Their rooms are 
front, on the third floor; go right up stairs and 
t the clothes. No doubt they’ve left them 
ready for you. Go right up,’ I insisted, seeing 
that he hesitated and kept mumbling something 
to himself, 

At last he went, looking at me in a strange 
way. Ten minutes or more must have passed, 
when he stood in the light of the door-way 
again. He had no bundle,—nothing, and I now 
noticed that he had on only a check shirt and 
pants, no hat; and that the four winds of heaven 
were free to whistle through his rags. 

“You didn’t get the clothes?’ I said, sur- 
prised. “Well, | am sorry; but come again in 
the morning, and you will be more likely to find 
them at home, You can make your way out 
yourself, I suppose; just unlock the front base- 
ment door. Good night.” 

He still lingered, still looked at me in a doubt- 
ful, undecided way, muttering the while, but I 
didn’t hear what he said, so in a minute or two 
he unlocked the basement door and went out. I 
turned and looked at the clock. It was nearly 
midnight. “Strange hour to come for the wash,” 
I thought. 

Shortly after, the whole household came troop- 
ing in; and when I told about the man they de- 
clared that it was a burglar; that the police had 
been on the lookout for exactly such a negro as 
described, that several robberies had taken 
place in the neighborhood — into which IT had 
just moved—and that I had not been murdered 
Was a marvel. 

A general panic took place. One of the young 
gentlemen rushed up stairs fer his revolver, the 
other seized a heavy pair of ornamental tongs, 
the son the shovel, the landlady a broom, the 
girl a poker, and holding timorously to each 
other’s skirts in single file they searched the 
house, They found that the drawers in the up- 
per rooms had been ransacked, but nothing 
stolen. The thief evidently wanted money. The 
most dreadful discovery was that the back base- 
ment door had been opened by the burglar’s 
breaking the pane, twisting the wire shield, then 
putting in his hand and turning the key. This 
left no doubt as to his mode of livelihood. 














+o ____ 
PUNISHED IN SCHOOL. 

Cruelty is native to every religion but the 
Christian. The half-civilized heathen child at 
school is in some respects worse off than the 
children of barbarians, who never go to school 
at all. The “Govinda Samanta,” in its descrip- 
tion of Hindoo customs, gives this sketch of a 
famous pagan schoolmaster: 





Rama Rupa was a strict disciplinarian. He | 
had by him constantly, besides his crutch, a thin 
but longish twig of bamboo, which often re- 
sounded, not only on the palms of his pupils’ 
hands, but on their heads and backs, and some- 
times, also, with ernel ingenuity, he used to 
strike their knuckles, their _knee-joints and their 
ankles. You could hardly pass by the door of 


the shop-a-shop, shop-a-shop of the bamboo 
switch. 

But he had other ways of administering disci- 
pline. One famous mode of juvenile punish- 
ment was called nadu-Gopal,—that is, Gopal 
(the god Krishna) with a sweetmeat in his hand. 
This consisted in making a boy sit on the ground, 
with one leg in a kneeling posture; the two arms 


were then stretched, and a large brick was placed | 


on each. In this posture a boy is expected to 
remain for several hours. Should either of the 
bricks fall from the hand, down comes the bam- 
boo switch on the pate of the delinquent. 

We shall mention only one other clause in Ra- 
ma Rupa’s penal code. The juvenile offender 
was handcuffed, and his feet were tied by strings 
to the trunk of the jack-tree of which we have 
spoken. While the boy thus stood, handeuffed 
and chained, the leaves of a stinging plant, 
called bichhuti (Tragia involucrata) were ap- 
plied to different parts of his body. Whoever 
has been stung by a wasp or a hornet can have 
some idea of the sensation produced by the ap- 
plication of bichhuti to the skin. The agony is 
intense. Perfectly helpless, unable to run away, 
unable, even, to stroke with his hand the part 
stung, the boy can do nothing but shriek. 

In justice to the lame schoolmaster of Kan- 
chanpur, I should here remark that the above 
disciplinary process was not the product of his 
own fertile brain; it is a time-honored institu- 
tion, which has been handed down from genera- 
tion to generation of Bengali village schoolmas- 
ters. 


Under such a system of discipline, the Hindoo 
girls might feel thankful that they are not con- 
sidered worth educating. 

——_+or—___—_ 
For the Companion. 
CHRISTMAS MORNING. 


O, not in vain have saint and sage 
“Thy Kingdom come !” implored! 

O, not in vain does age to age 
Await thy coming, Lord! 


The bells salute the morning fair, 
And sweet their raptures run, 
Wide as the oceans of the air, 
Far as the tides of sun; 


To lands beneath the tropic haze, 
Where sea-wet palms are sw f 

To lands that heard in ancient days 
The morning Memnon playing; 





To lands where spread the golden wings 
Of temple and of palace, 

Where sleep Goleonda’s jewelled kings 
Beneath the lily’s chalice; 


To lands o’erswept with frigid breeze, 
And manticd with the pine; 

To lands that lift o’er Southern seas 
The olive and the vine, 





The earth draws nearer to thy breast, 
And thou art drawing near; 
And bright in East and bright in West 
Thy coming doth appear. 
O, not in vain have saint and sage 
“Thy kingdom come !”’ implored ; 
O, not in vain doth age to age 
Await thy coming, Lord. 
. H. BUTTERWORTH. 
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A HUGE CUTTLE-FISH. 

Victor Hugo’s exciting story of a fight with a 
cuttle-fish shows the immense strength of these 
monsters. The old classic tales of fishermen 
pulled out of their boats by nymphs rising 
from the water took their origin, no doubt, from 
similar acts of cuttle-fish, But some of them 
are great cowards, and have no fight in them. 
The Rod and Gun tells of one of this sort: 





Recently the crew of a curragh, consisting of 
three men, dropped in fora strange adventure 
north-west of Boffin Island. Having shot their 
spillets in the morning, the curragh observed a 
great floating mass to seaward. 

They pulled out, believing it to be a wreck, 


} but, to their great astonishment, found it to be a 


cuttle, perfect in shape, but of enormous propor- 
tions. It lay perfectly still. What rarely enough 
occurs, there was no gaff or spare rope, and a 
knife was the only weapon aboard. 

The cuttle is much prized as bait for coarse 
fish, and, their wonder somewhat over, the crew 
resolved to have a limb of the stranger. Seeing 
the great weight of this, and knowing the crush- 
ing and holding powers of the class generally, 
open hostility could not be resorted to, and the 
fishermen shaped their tactics differently. 

Paddling up with caution, a single arm_ was 
suddenly seized and lopped off. The cuttle, hith- 
erto at rest, became dangerously active now, and 
set out to sea at full speed in a cloud of spray, 
the immense sweeps playing in the rear, and 
driving him through the waves at a wonderful 
rate. The canoe shaped round immediately and 
gave chase, and was up again after three-quar- 
ters of a mile. 

Hanging in the rear of the fish, a single arm 
was attacked in turn, while it took all the skill 
of the men to keep out of the deadly clutch of 
the suckers. The battle continued so irregularly 
for two hours, and thus, piecemeal and by strat- 
egy, was direct conflict avoided, which could ter- 
minate in but one way. 

Five miles out in the main, with their crazy 
canvas craft, the bowman still slashed away, 
holding on boldly by the stranger, and steadily 
cutting down his powers. By this time the prize 
was partially subdued, and the curragh closed 
in fairly with the monster. The polished sides 
of the canoe afforded slender means of grasp, 
and such as were safe of the ten great arms 
slashed round through the air and water in most 
dangerous but unavailing fashion. 

The trunk of the fish lay alongside fully as long 
as the canoe, while in its extremity the mutilated 
animal emitted successive jets of finid, which 
darkened the sea for fathoms around. The head 
was now severed from the body, and this, which 
was unmanageable from its great weight, sank 


the hoase during school hours, without hearing! like lead. 


The remaining portions were stowed away and 
pulled ashore, to the utter amazement of the isl- 
anders. Of the portions of the mollusk taken 
ashore, two of the great arms are intact; they 
are evidently the shortest, but measure eight feet 
each, and, compressed at the base, measure fif- 

| teen inches. The tentacles attained in this speci- 
men a length of five fathoms. The mouth, or 
mandible, is about the size of a quart jug, booked 
with a beautiful fronded tongue. The head, de- 
| void of all appendages, weighed about six stone, 
and the eyes were about fifteen inches in diame- 
ter. 
—_-- +o —_— ———— 


| A CHINESE MATHEMATICIAN. 
Chinese schools do little but train the memo- 
jory. Yet some of their scholars have a genius 
| : . 
for mathematics rarely equalled in this country, 
An Indiana paper gives an illustration: 


When Wong Chingfoo, the highly-educated 
Chinaman, first came to this country to enter 
college, he was told that it would be necessary 
to study mathematics two years. He at once 
told them that he knew mathematics better than 
those who were to teach him in this particular 
branch. Illustrative of this, Wong, in his ad- 
dress at Brown’s Hall, offered to foot up several 
columns of figures. For convenience, his man- 
ager, Mr. Hawkins, was to name the figures; but 
the young Professor of Mathematics at Asbury, 
who was present, thought he saw a flaw there, 
and at once came to his feet. He asked: 

“Will you, sir, allow me to give you the fig- 
ures ?” 

“Certainly, sir; I shall be glad to have you do 
so,’ was Mr. Wong's courteous answer. 

“Now, then, sir,’’ began the professor; and he 
named sum upon sum, not going beyond the 
tens of thousands, but giving him at least thirty 
different sums to add. When they were all on 
paper, Mr. Wong asked,— 

“And now is that all, sir?” 

“That’s all,” replied the professor; “get ready 
to add.” 

Mr. Wong stood smiling; and when the pro- 
fessor had straightened himself up and said, 
“Now begin,’ he quietly remarked, “Very well, 
sir; here is my amount.’”’ This before the as- 
tonished professor had time to get half way up 
the first column. 

“But you’re not through already?” remarked 
the professor. 

“Here is the footing of my figures,” was the 
response; and he read them, the footing being 
exact. 

“Please read that again, sir,” asked the pro- 
fessor. 

He did so, and the astonished professor was 
forced to admit that it was right. The professor 
was astounded, and was forced to admit that 
Mr. Wong did know something about mathe- 
matics. The Mandarin stated that he was not 
an extraordinary mathematician as compared to 
some of the educated Chinese.—TJerre Haute 
Und.) Express. 
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NEW USE FOR CHICKEN FEATH- 
ERS. 

“According to statistics very carefully com- 
piled,” says a writer in La Nature, “we throw 
away yearly a quantity of chicken feathers, the 
intrinsic value of which is equal to the money 
which we pay out for cotton.” <A startling 
statement, but the author considers it true; and 
he proceeds to explain how the feathers are pre- 
pared to make them valuable. The operation is 
to cut the plume portions of the feathers from 
the stem by means of ordinary hand scissors. 
The former are placed in quantities in a coarse 
bag, which, when full, is closed and subjected 
to a thorough kneading with the hands: 


At the end of five minutes the feathers, it is 
stated, become disaggregated and felted together, 
forming a down perfectly homogeneous and of 
great lightness. It is even lighter than natural 
eider down, because the latter contains the ribs 
of the feathers, which give extra weight. The 
material thus prepared is worth, and readily 
sells in Paris for about two dollars a pound. 
About 1.6 Troy ounces of this down can be ob- 
tained from the feathers of an ordinary-sized 
pullet; and this, on the above valuation, is 
worth about twenty cents. 

It is suggested that, through the winter, chil- 
dren might collect all the feathers about a farm, 
and cut the ribs out, as we have stated. By the 
spring-time a large quantity of down would be 
prepared, which could be disposed of to uphol- 
sterers, or employed for domestic uses. Goose 
feathers may be treated. in a similar manner, 
and thus two-thirds of the product of the bird 
is utilized, instead of only about one-fifth, as is 
at present the case. 

The chicken down is said to form a beautiful 
cloth when woven. For about a square yard of 
the material a pound and a half of down is re- 
quired. The fabric is said to be almost inde- 
structible, as, in place of fraying out at folds, it 
only seems to felt the tighter. It takes dye 
readily, and is thoroughly waterproof. There 
appears to be a good opportunity here for some 
ingenious person to invent machines to cut and 
treat the feathers. 


«>> 
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Tre LETTER H.—Rowland Hill, when at col- 
lege, was remarkable for his wit. In a convel- 
sation on the powers of the letter H, in which it 
was contended that it was no letter, but a sin- 
ple aspiration, or breathing, Rowland took the 
opposite side of the question, insisted on its be- 
ing. to all intents and purposes, a letter, and 
concluded by observing that if it were not true 
it was a very serious affair to him, as it woul 
occasion his being “‘ill’’ all the days of his life. 
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For the Companion. 


CHRISTMAS EVE. 
Hurry! flurry! clapper! clatter! 
Bless me! what can be the matter? 
Children scampering o’er the floors, 
In and out, at all the doors, 

Up stairs, down stairs, here and there, 
Children, children, everywhere, 
Each one calling for a stocking. 
Really, it is very shocking. 
Ah! how stupid to forget; 
Once I knew, and I know yet, 

Santa Claus is coming! 


On his way this very minute— 
Jolly team with nice things in it— 
Sleds, tops, marbles, swords, balls, bats, 
Pictures, tea-sets, books, furs, hats, 
Dolls that sit and dolls that walk, 
Dolls that cry and dolls that talk, 
Yards of candy, by the score, 
Cornucopias, brimming o’er, 
Punchinellos, jumping-jacks, 
Kickshaws, grimeracks and knicknacks, 
Trumpets, whistles, pipes and drums, 
There’ll be music when he comes. 
Santa Claus is coming! 


Has he toy-shops by the legion, 

In that far-off Polar region? 

Gnomes and fairies night and day 

Working for him? Whiat’s his pay? 

All he asks is, children dear, 

Just your homes to fill with cheer, 

Just to plant in every bosom 

Happy thoughts to bud and blossom, 

Into happy lives to grow,— 

Dear good saint that loves you so. 
Santa Claus is coming! 


Hark! are those his sleigh-bells ringing, 
Merry music making, bringing? 
Is that sound like distant dancing 
Feet of tiny reindeer prancing ? 
Haste, good rider! Understand 
Every chimney in the land 
Waits your coming! We will pray 
Not from one you miss the way. 
Haste, now, children, haste to bed! 
Let the Good-nights quick be said! 
He must find you all asleep, 
Not an eye must wink or peep. 
Till the Christmas morning gleam 
Sweetly sleep and sweetly dream! 
Santa Claus is coming! 
E. A. B. 
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For the Companion. 


WHAT CAME IN SUSIE SILVER’S 
STOCKING. 





It hung beside the mantle-piece in mamma’, 
room. 

Scarlet and white striped, and in the dim twi- 
light it looked for all the world like a stick of 
sassafras candy. 

Susie wanted just that stocking hung up, be- 
cause, as she said, “Santa Claus touldn’t help 
but see it,” it was so bright and pretty. 

She hung it up herself, and made very sure 
the nail was driven in fast and strong, so it 
wouldn’t break with the weight of the things 
she hoped Santa Claus would fill them with. 

“What does my little girl want most?” asked 
Papa, as he carried her up to the nursery. 

_ “O, never so much! a big baby that will open 
its eyes and try out loud, and a little waddon to 
wheel it in—and tandy—and a set of pink dishes 
like May Foster’s, and—tandy—and a white 
woolly lamb, and—and—tandy’’—— and Susie’s 
list ended with a sleepy yawn; and very soon 
she was dreaming of her red striped stocking 


| stocking last night!’’ and Annie, the nurse, soon 


_to tum in and see what Santa Tlaus put in my 


|she saw it; “O, papa! O, mamma! its ’zactly 


| as he set Susie in the big chair and put the baby 


THE 


YOUTH’S 


brushed out Susie’s curls and put on her white 
dress, and in a little while Susie’s feet were trot- 
ting down stairs as fast as they could carry her. 

Mamma’s room door was closed, and Susie 
couldn’t reach up to turn the knob; so she 
knocked hard with her fat little fists, and cried 
out, “Papa—~Mamma—Merry Trismas! I want 


stocking!’’ 

Then papa opened the door,—and what do you 
think he had in his arms? 

Susie screamed right eut with pleasure when 


what I wanted,—a baby that can try out loud! 

O! O!. O!” and Susie danced all round the room. 
Mamma was not up yet, but she could see her 

from the bed, and she smiled at Susie’s delight. 
“Tt is a dear little brother, Susie,” said papa, 


in her arms, “and you must love him with all 
your heart.” 

Susie kissed him over and over again, and she 
was so glad that she quite forgot to look in her 
stocking until mamma said to her,— 

“Let mamma take care of Baby until he grows 
a little bigger, Susie, and you go look in your 
striped stocking for something else.’’ 

Then Susie let her papa take the little baby 
and put it in bed beside her mamma, and she 
went to the mantle-piece and took down her | 
stocking, and she found everything she had 
wished for,—pink dishes, a little waggon, a 
white lamb, and lots of candy; but of all the 
things she found, nothing pleased her so much 





| 


as the baby brother that came in Susie Silver’s | 
G. DE B. 


! 
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stocking. 
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For the Companion. 


THE TWO LITTLE STOCKINGS. 


| 








Two little stockings hung side by side, 

Close to the fire-place broad and wide. 

“Two?” said Saint Nick, as down he came, 
Loaded with toys and many a game. 

“Ho, ho!” said he, with a laugh of fun, 

“T’ll have no cheating, my pretty one. 

I know who dwells in this house, my dear. 
There’s only one little girl lives here.” 

So he crept up close to the chimney place, 

And measured a sock with a sober face. 

Just then a wee little note fell out 

And fluttered low like a bird about. 

“Aha! what’s this?’ said he, in surprise, 

As he pushed his specs up close to his eyes, 

And read the address in a child’s rough plan. 
“Dear Saint Nicholas,” so it began; 

“The other stocking you see on the wall 

I have hung for a child named Clara Hall, 

She’s a poor little girl, but very good, 

So I thought, perhaps, you kindly would 

Fill up her stocking too, to-night, 

And help to make her Christmas bright. 

If you’ve not enough for both stockings there, 
Please put all in Clara’s, I shall not care.” 

Saint Nicholas brushed a tear from his eye, 
And, “God bless you, darling,” he said, with a sigh, 
Then, softly he blew through the chimney high 
A note like a bird’s, as it soars on high, 

When down came two of the funniest mortals 
That ever were seen this side earth’s portals. 
“Hurry up,” said Saint Nick, ‘and nicely prepare 
All a little girl wants where money is rare.” 
Then, O, what a scene there was in that room! 
Away went the elves, but down from the gloom 
Of the sooty old chimney comes tumbling low, 
A child’s whole wardrobe, from head to toe. 
How Santa Claus laughed, as he gathered them in, 
And fastened each one to the sock with a pin. 
Right to the toe he hung a blue dress. 

“She’ll think it came from the sky, I guess,” 
Said Saint Nicholas, smoothing the folds of blue 
And tying the hood to the stocking, too. 

When all the warm clothes were fastened on, 
And both little socks were filled and done, 

Then Santa Claus tucked a toy here and there, 
And hurried away to the frosty air, 

Saying, “God pity the poor and bless the dear child 
Who pities them, too, on this night so wild.”’ 





and its wished-for contents. 
“un . 
Come, Susie, open your eyes,—wake up, and 
Bet dressed quick, and go down stairs in mam- 


Ma's room and see what Santa Claus put in your 


The wind caught the words and bore them on high 
Till they died away in the midnight sky; 

While Saint Nicholas flew though the icy air, 
Bringing “peace and good will” with him every- 


| 
| 
| 


| the eleven pictures illustrating the “Christmas | 
| Dream” in the last number. Here you see Santa 


| little Herman on Christmas Eve. 


| Slim as a willow-whip she was, and pale, too, 
| . . 
and never strong, but always industrious. 


| the snowbanks on their way from school, Jane 


| was obliged to stay in the house and busy her- 
| self as best she could, and that was chiefly in 


! work, and she held, meanwhile, the great loating 
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| he lifted one forepaw with a little quiver, and 
| that stocking was off! then the other, and that 
| was off, and lazy Tom walked away! 

Rob roared, and Nanny shouted, and Dump- 
| ling almost went into convulsions, and Kitten, 
the baby, crowed; but poor little Jane had tears 
'to hide, and she sorrowfully gathered up her 
| discarded gifts, smothering a heavy sob, while 
| Tom curled up again on his favorite cushion and 
| went to sleep. Mrs. CLARA Doty BATEs. 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


1. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 
My first is a prominent part of a tree, 
My next from a plant is obtained, you will see; 
My third is a fruit in a covering found; 
Fourth, a genus of plants, of which some hug the 
ground; 
From the growth of my fifth a tall tree may be 
gained; 
Sixth, a resin, from tropical trees is obtained; 
My seventh is a tree which for poison is noted, 
My eighth is a plant with the surf spray oft coated. 


The initials of these form the name of a man, 
Who could tell all about them, if any one can; 
And so you will guess that the finals will spell 
The name he is known by, the world over, well. 
J.P. B. 








This portrait is formed by carefully joining 


Claus, with a horn-of-plenty, as he appeared to 


_ 
For the Companion. 
PUSSY’S CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 
Little Jane sat knitting,—rocking and knitting. 
Both are quite old-fashioned employments, 
but then Jane was quite an old-fashioned girl. 


While the heartier sisters were tumbling in 


tending her cat. For many a day lately knitting 
had been her great duty and delight. 
How intent her little fingers were at their 





What you may soon see. 
° WILLY WISP. 


POETICAL WORD SQUARE. 
My first is an exercise which, you will find, 
Has ever been puzzling to school-boy’s mind. 


kitten, almost as large as herself, in her lap, as 
he rocked back and forth, and back and forth. 

That she was tired there could be no doubt, as 
now and then a long sigh escaped her, yet Tom- 
my did not heed it, as he liked being nestled and 
tended; and he rubbed forth a gentle, sleepy 
purr whenever she, in changing her position, 
moved him ever so little. 

So all that afternoon, as the snow softly fell, 
making a white road over all the world for 
Santa Claus to travel, Jane sat knitting,—rocking 
and knitting. 

A few hours and it would be Christmas Eve, 
and her labor of love was not completed. Could 
it be some stockingless baby she was trying to 
supply ? 

No; and I may as well tell it at once. 
was knitting a stocking for Tom! 

True, Tom’s feet and legs were covered with a 
thick Maltese fur, and he never had coughs and 
colds from. getting them wet, but Jane’s heart 
was quite sore over his going out so poorly clad 
in wintry weather. _ My first you will never find out; my second is 

So, for a Christmas present, she was knitting | — in truth. I trust that you will never be my 
him these stockings,—four long white stockings, | “yy first is French, my second English, and my 
and the last one was now nearly finished. whole is Latin. 

A cat with such a loving little mistress should 
have been very grateful, but he had never 
shown even a sniff of curiosity as to her work. 
Now and then he had stirred her ball with a 
playful paw, or had tried to capture her bright 
needles. This she thought very cunning and in- 
telligent, and would cover his eyes with her hand 
and say, “Tommy, Tommy, you mustn’t look!”’ 

At length it was quite dark, and Jane took the 
last stitches in toeing off the last stocking. The 
children were home from school, and the sisters 
crowded round admiringly as Jane spread out 
her finished work. 

Rob, the brother, took a sly peep, aud went off 
laughing at the top of his lungs, “Stockings for 
a cat! ho! ho!” 

The impatient ones proposed that since Tom 
had no stocking to hang for Santa Claus, his 
present should be given him Christmas Eve. So 
after the lamps were lighted, and all were as- 
sembled for the evening, Jane roused him from 
a soft cushion, brought him out into the firelight, | 
and sat down with him on the floor. Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

He was drowsy and unresisting as usual, and | 1. Rich-ard1.; E-bro; Li-na; Eu-phrates. Rich- 
wae atect the oereinge saadbenonse aay wD Selection, election. Particle, article. Related, 
on. He stood still for a minute, staggered a few | elated, Rejected, ejected. Preferring, referring. 
steps, and then, what do you think he did? | Bother, other, ; 

First he shook one hind foot and then the! ,,2, Atl Lear, Cinderella, Rosalind, Barkis, An- 


My second is used to designate love 

Of an intriguing kind, not blessed from above. 

My third is a title, which often we scan; 

It belonged, in the “‘seven-hilled city,’’ to man. 

My fourth is a term which we sometimes apply 

To agreeable folks ;—to guess it, now try. 

My fifth word is plural, applied to a bird 

Called the ospray; in Scotland the name is oft 
heard. L, Goss, 


She 





Three capital cities. 


5. 
CHARADES, 


You eat me, you drink me, describe me who can, 
I’m sometimes a woman and sometimes a man. 


CHARL. 















——— 


SICH 


Eight interjections, 


Conundrums, 

What is the difference between firmness and ob- 
stinacy? A strong will and a strong won't. 

What letter would make all flowers alike? W 
would make all flowers wall flowers. 

Why is a girl likely to be very uncomfortable 
when she is mending her stockings? Because her 
hands are exactly where her feet ought to be. 








| where. SARA KEABLES HunNT. 





a : : nio, Belinda, Hamlet, Lochinvar, Claudis, Fal- 
other, leaving two stockings on the floor, ‘Then staff, Paulina, 
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one hundred millions of dollars, and sent the whole | 
family into exile. | 


_———— ' 


GOAT AND BADGER AT WAR, 

The badger is a fat, flat-footed creature, larger 
than a raccoon, and reminding one of both the rac- 
coon and the bear. It will fight savagely when at 
bay, but here is a case in which a billy-goat deserved 
the credit of putting a badger hors du combat. 

A California paper says, “Last Friday morning 
Master G. A. Wallace saw in a field what he took to 
be a hare, but, as it did not run, he went up and 
kicked it, when it rose and sprang furiously towards 
him. He now thought it was a bear,and made good 
time for the fence, where he got a picket and re- 
turned to the attack. 

“The boy was accompanied by a pet goat, and as 
he laid on the blows with the picket, the goat butted 
and hooked the enemy, and they soon dispatched it. 








| The creature proved to be a badger, and weighed 


twenty-seven and a half pounds. 
“The goat no doubt secured the successful issue of 
the battle, for when the boy would strike the badger, 


| it would spring at him, and then the goat would re- 
| ceive the charge, butting vigorously. 


The badger’s 
claws were over an inch long, and the lad, who is 
only twelve years old, was fortunate in escaping a 
close tussle with it.’* 


‘ o = 
BEGIN SMALL, AND GROW. 
“Seekest thou great things for thyself? 
them not,” said Jeremiah to Baruch. 
against avarice and wrong 


Seek 
This advice 
ambition may be taken, 
too, by those who are in a hurry to do everything at 
once, and be big “in a minute.”’ 


Remember many men who have done well in very 
small shops. A little trade, with profit, is greater 
than a great concern at a loss. A small fire that 
warms you is better than a big fire that burns you. 
A great deal of water may be got from a small pipe, 
if the bucket is always there to catch it. Large 
| beams may be caught in small woods. A sheep may 
get fat in a small ‘meadow , and starve ina great des- 
ert. He who undertakes too much succeeds but lit- 


| tle. 


“THE OLD OAKEN BUCKET.” 
This inspiring song, a great favorite at temperance | 
mectings, is said to have originated under circum- | 
stances that, if generally known, would make it a 
still more tender plea in favor of the use of cold 
water as a beverage. It was written some fifty or | 
more years ago by a printer named Samuel W 00d- | | 
worth. He was in the habit of dropping into a 
noted drinking saloon in New York city, kept by one 
Mallory, famous for its brandy. One day, after 
drinking a glass of brandy and water, smacking his 
lips, he declared that Mallory’s brandy was superior 
to any drink he had ever tasted. 

“No,” said Mallory, “you are quite mistaken; 
there was one thing which, in both our estimations, 
far surpasses this in the way of drinking.” 

“What was that?” asked Woodworth, dubiously. 

“The draught of pure, fresh spring water we used 
to drink from the old oaken bucket that hung in 
the well, after our return from the labors of the 
field on a sultry day in'‘summer.”’ 

The teardrops glistened fora moment in Wood- 
worth’s eyes. “True, trae!” he replied, and soon 
after quitted the place. 

Returving to the printing office, he seated himself 
ata table and began writing. In half an hour 
“The old oaken bueket, the iron-bound bucket, 

The moss-covered bucket, which hung in the well,’ 
was embalmed in such poetry as has made it familiar 
as a household werd, 


satencienepnililiaiapeianeiatiaatas 
LIVING LEAVES, 

In Miss Weffrer’s book of travels, entitled “The 
North Star and the Southern Cross,” she gives the 
following account of a strange plant she saw in 
Java, which seems to form a link between the vege- 
table and the animal kingdoms: 


Oue day Dr. Scheffer took me to the residence of 
Madame Theissen, a very celebrated gardener. In 
her garden I first saw the so-called “living leaves,” 
which are no doubt the most interesting plants in 
creation, and which I have seen but once on my 
journey. They consisted of beautiful green shrubs 
in large flower-pots, the branches and leaves of 
which were all little insects, which had emerged 
from the eggs of the plant. 

When the insect is still, it looks like a well-formed 
green leaf on a little branch; but when it moves 
about, the leaf forms the body of an insect, and leaf 
and stalk, in the form of an insect, hops away upon 
the branch. When the insect settles down again, it 
once more becomes a leaf and stalk, and when seen 
motionless has not the least appearance of a living 
insect. Mrs. Theissen told me how she brought up 
her little plants, and honored me by giving me a 
few leaves and branches of these wonderful crea- 
tures preserved in spirits of wine. 





a 

THAT EXTRA GLASS. 

“Look not upon the wine when it is red, when it 

giveth its color in the cup; for at the last it biteth | 

like a serpent and stingeth like an adder.” No bet- | 

ter comment upon the text can be made than is con- 
tained in the following: 


The Duke of Orleans, the eldest son of King Louis 
Phillippe, was inheritor of whatever rights his father 
could transmit. In many respects he was a noble 
young man, His generous qualities made him uni- 
versally popular, One morning he invited a few 
companions to breakfast, as he was about to take his 
departure from Paris to join his regiment, In the 
convivialities of the hour he drank more wine than 
he would have done under other circumstances. 

He did not become intoxicated,—he was not in any 
respect a dissipated man,—but in that pleasant hour 
he drank just one glass too much. hh taking the 
parting glass he lost his balance of body and mind. 
Bidding adieu to his companions, he entered the car- 
riage; but for that extra glass of wine he could have | 
kept his seat. He le aped from the carriage; but 
for that extra glass of wine he would have alight- 
ed on his feet. His head struck the pavement. 
Senseless and bleeding, he was taken into a beer 
shop, and soon died, That glass of wine overthrew 
the Orleans dynasty, confiscated their property of 





“ 2 -_ 
APOLOGIZING UNDER DIFFICULTIES, 


Polite stranger (ina hurry, thinking he had grazed 
an old gentleman’s ank le)- “Beg pe don! 
Old gentleman—* Eh? 
Polite stranger (louder)—“I beg your pardon.” 
Old gentleman (unconscious of any hurt)—*Why ?”” 
Polite stranger—“V'm afraid I kicked you. 
Old gentleman—“Eh ? 
Polite stranger (shouting)—“I kicked you.” 
Old gentleman (surprised) “What for?” 
Polite stranger—“It was quite by accident.” 
Old gentleman (not catching it)}—“Eh? Beg your 
ar—’ 
Polite stranger (roaring in his ear)—“ Accident!” 
Old gentleman (starting)}—“Bless my soul! You 
don’t say so! Where? Where? I hope nobody is 
killed—” 
Polite stranger rushes off and loses his train. 





ail 
“MY HANDWRITING.” 

Experts can generally recognize handwriting, even 
thongh it is disguised. But he would be an unusu- 
ally smart deteetive who should equal this old lady’s 
son: 


A venerable Irish lady in Taunton went into the 
telegraph office, the other evening, and stated her 
wish to send a message to her son, in a neighboring | | 
city. Whereupon the obliging operator asked if he 
should write it for her, to which she hesitatingly re- 
sponded ,— 

“Av ye plaze, mister, I’ll do it mesilf, for James 
knows my handwriting. ‘a 


om en 


SCIENCE AT HOME, 
Thomas Carlyle, in referring to the teaching of 
science in schools and families, says: 


“For many years it has been one of my eonstant 
regrets that no schoolmaster of mine had a knowl- 
edge of natural history, so far, at least, as to have 
taught me the grasses that grow by the wayside, and 
the little winged or wingless neighbors that are con- 
tinually meeting me with a salutation that I cannot 
answer as things are. Why did not somebody teach 
me the constellations, too, and make me at home in 
the starry heavens which are always overhead, and 
which I don’t half know to this day?” 


a 
BIG WORDS. 


We once heard a minister, who paused in his dis- 
course and addressed a farmer who sat near the 
stove, saying, ‘Please replenish the stove with fuel.” 
The man stared inquiringly at him, when he repeat- 
ed the words, Still the man did not stir. The words 
“replenish” and “fuel” were meaningless to him. 
An old minister who sat near by saw the cause of 
the delay, and said, “Put wood in the stove.” And 
at once the thing was done.—S. S. Times. 





—_—_—____——_ 


Very Dutcn.—A friend of ours had a birthday 
lately, and, while speaking to 2 German musician of 
his absent ‘triends, with whom he would have liked 


| to reunite on the joyous occasion, the man of music 


asked how old he was, 

“Thirty-one,” replied our friend. 

“Dirty-von! O, nix! You is more as dot.” 

“No; Iwas born in 1844.” 

“1844? Ah! now I hafe got you puddy goot!” 
said he, in great triumph. 

“How so?” 

“Because you dold ,me more as five years ago dot 
you vas born in 1844.” 


BEWARE OF THE JuG.—A farmer in Seymour, 
Ind., while examining his corn crib the other day, 
came across a small jug, whose mouth was stop ed 
by the body of a rat which had tried to get in, but 
had stuck fast. On breaking the jug he found four 
other rats inside, all alive. The latter had evidently 
crawled in, eaten till their sides were stuffed out, 
and then found it impossible to crawl out again. 


IN A SKETCH of a London mission school, a writ- 
erin Good Words gives this item from a conference 
over the massacre of the innocents: 

“Now, Robert, if yon had been alive, then would 
He as have killed you?” 


“Why not?” 





“ "Cause I aint a baby.” 


Y OUTH’S COMPAN ION. 


UPSIDE DOWN, 
When fortune seems on us to frown, 
And nothing prospers that we do, 
We say, the world is “UPSIDE DOWN, “a 
And nobody on earth is “TRUE;’ 
We wonder why it should be so, 
And feel ’tis a great any: stery 
That some are in “‘as 
While some e ev 
The Boy who’s “CLOTHED” at GEORGE FENNO’s, 
Where he’s been “DRESSED” — warm and neat, 
Happy from his fine Store he go 
Corner of Beach and Washing Sten Street. 









uxury; 


PIMPLES AND Humors ON THE Face.—In this condi- 
tion of the skin, the VEGETINE is the great remedy, as it 
acts directly upon the cause. It cleanses and purifies the 
blood, Com. 





ScupDDEN CHANGES IN THE WEATHER are productive of 
Throat Diseases, Coughs and Colds. There 
effectual relief to be found than in the use of * 
Bronchial T'roches.” 





Brown's 
Com. 


Corticelli’s Spool Silk. 
30—26t Beware of substitutes. 





EST HOME GAMES. See atreiemnast in 
oul. 


Youth’s ¢ ‘ompanion, Dec. 9, 1875. 


T per day at home. ~ Samples worth $1 
$5 to $2 free. Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine 

*“LEGANT POCKET PISTOLS maiied for 
4 $125. H.O. ROSE, Hartford, Ct. 50—2t 

$12 a day at home. Agents wanted. Outfit and 
terms free. TRUE & CO , Augusta, Maine. 40—ly 


HE BEST SET OF TOOLS for Boys in the 
world. Illustrated Circulars free. 
50—4t . H. SanpEerson, Amherst, Mass. 
C* ARK’S INDELIBLE PENCIL is the best to 
ee _clothing. Agents’ samples mailed, 35 cts. 
Box 141, No. Hampton, Mass. 39—tf 
HE DUMB SPEAK! A copy of W ‘hipple’ 8 
Home School Journal, Mars full information, 
sent to any address free. J.& Z.C. WuirreLe +“ oe oO. 
Mystic River, Ct. 


EMEMBER Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry 


when you require a remedy fora cough orcold. T he | 
genuine has the signature of “I. Butts” on the wrapper. 
50 cts. and $1 a bottle. . 51—lt 


N ILLIONS of bottles of BURNETT’s CocoalxE have 
been sold during the last twenty years, and the pub- 








is no more | 


DEC. 238, 1875. 


| FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 
No Gifts Better Appreciatec 
| Just Out.—New, Fresh and Handsome. 


GEMS of ENGLISH SONG. 


A perfect collection of songs, with piano acc 

ment, comprising over 75 of the choicest 

' Duets and Quartets known; selected with grea 

with especial regard to quality and popularity. 
232 pages, full music size. 






Song 





The V. ¥. Evening Mail says: “‘A most extraordinary 
collection of really fine songs. * * * One could hardly 
agine so many veritable gems could be contained in a sin 
gle volume.” 
rice, 250 plain; $3 00 in muslin ; $4 00 in f 








Of the same form and price, full music size, are 
“Gems of Strauss.” 4 
comprising over 100 best Strauss Waltzes, ete., etc 
“Organ at Home.” 
‘“‘Musical Treasure.” 
“Gems of German Song.” 
“Pianoforte Gems.” 
“Gems of Scottish Song.” 
““Moore’s Irish Melodies.” 
Any of the above books sent, post-paid, for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 
711 Broadway, N, a 


| Boston. 
oe Florence All- -Clamp Spring Skate. 
| 














Is aaent to the foot by Clamps onty,. and i 
slipped on and secured By a few turns 














lic have rendered the verdict that it is the cheapest and | —, to | ed oan aes, ae ‘than any other 
ia = ee | Skate. No parts exposed to be clogg:d with ice. Price 
best Hair Dressing in the world. 5t It $3 50. Sent to any part of the United St Canada 
200} DE CALCOMANIE PICTURES 2% cents | by express or mail, charge prepaid, for 83 7 
sheets Scrap Book Picttires, 25 cents; 3 Card | 
25 3em Chromos, 15 cents. Samples Flerence Spring and Strap Skate. 
ptive cirenlar for 





3 cent stamp. 

SSE -, Medford, Mass. 
7OUR NAME 0n 50 [Bristol Cards for 25 

in an elegant card case for 35 cts. Samples 

Marble, Damask, Repp, ete., for stz ump. Large cuales 

sions to Agents.” Address E, B. SovtaWoRTH x, Co., 

Brockton, Mass. 38—13 3t 


§ 5( FINELY-PRINTED V isiting Cards sent, post- 
7) pais, for 25 cts. Send stamp eg ar of Glass 
Cards, 


rble, Snowflake, Damask, ete. We have over 
100 baie s. — wanted. 


ll-eow26t 




















49- - iH. FULLER & CO., 3rockton, Mass. 
\ j cone for SORRENTO C: ARV ING and 
ET SAW NG planed, and sold in any quan- 






tity, a E 
(Haymark yuare), Boste 
iar 0 Orders by mani promptly filled. Send ~* = 


° wens s, 39 Charlestown St. 


List. 


$15 SHOTGUN 


A double-barrel gun, bar or =, -action locks; war- 
mA. genuine twist barrels, and_a good shooter, o7 no 
ae with Flask, Pouch anda Wad Cutter, for $15. a _ 
be sent C. O. D., with privilege to examine before 
bill. Send stamp for cirenlar to P, POWELL & SON, 

Gun Dealers, 238 Main St., Cineinnati, 0. 38-—26t 
“or Acme of Beau- 


NATURE’ § FACE POWDE Free i 


by mail on receipt of 3-cent stamp. J. rT Brown & Co. 
4 Washington St., Boston, Mass. Established 1831. 


OOKS FOR BUILDERS. 


one for Illustrated re 
A.J. BICKNELL & CO., 27 Warren St., N. Y. 


FREE! 1 pack of Visiting Cards, as samples, for ‘only Te- 
e turnstamp. P.L.5 ommer, box 12,N ewark, N. J. 

















se, ae ae of a os si 
= St ers thei Uv D Ee 
f . 
Ll <-o\aTne of ecient |g 
ree J yaseinntin’ acne © 

% po ostpa™ pos ya 


orcam? 4 of Broa 


Send 3c. stam 
successor to W 






or catalogue of games. WM. R. GOULD, 
T & LEE GAME co., Worcester, Mass. 


Mixed Cards, 7 tints, with name, 10 cts., or 20 | 

Acquaintance Cards, new style, 10 cts.i Outfit in 

21 styles, 10 cts. 20 Blank Scroll Cards, 5 designs, 
l0c. Agents inted 3. Tv STED, Nassan, N.Y 


LADIES gals for Faney Work (paper); Dolls’ Heads, ‘ 


cts. each; Decalcon anie, etc, 64-page Catalogue, list of 
“How to Canvass,’ aes and Comic sheet, 6cts 
4l—cow6t a AY GOU L D, Boston, Mass. 


Sure relief 
AST 
KIDDER'S PASTILLES.s sci Simeuees 
a ae 


arlestown, Mass. 














> Finest y ety ‘of Se rap Book Pie ptures 5 }; Materi- 





Amateur Wood Workers 











Can find everything they require in rare and fancy 
Woods, planed ready for use at 
GEO. W. READ & CO.’S, 
186 to 200 Lewis St., New York. 
Send 3 HC. , stamp for Catalogue and Price L ist. 39—26t 
DECALCOMANIE, 25 cts. 
3 Sheets Scraps, 25 cts. 
. H. WAITT, Box 282, Medford, Mass. 
€ sisiog “ Lowest Priced and BEST.” 
2. Do Your Own Printing! 
Press _for cards, labels, envelopes, etc. 
er sizes for larger work. 
‘ siness Men do their pining and advertis- 
, Save money and increase t . Pleasure and 
Lay wees in Amateur Printing. The Girls or 
tng have great fun and e money fast at 
PR ‘ inting. Send two stems ns fo x fall cate 
logue o: ses, type, etc.,to the Manufacturers, 
e sseS" EY & CO.. Meriden, Conn. 
A( FINELY PRINTED VISITING CARDS, | 
with your name on all of them, sent for 20 cts. Be- 
fore sending elsewhere, send 3-cent stamp and get sam- 
ples of all my Visiting Cards and full particulars. I will 
also send von one nee 4 bel my Acquaintance Cards, three 
styles, for 10 cts. A 
BW ‘Sibu "RNE & CO., Printers, 
3l—26t Middleboro’, 


Mass, 


Price $3 00. 


Sent as above for $3 25. 


0| Florence Steel Club Skate. 





’| The best Skate in the world for the meemey. 
Price $1 00. Sent as above for 81 2 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR TO THE 


Florence Sewing Machine Co., Florence, Mass. 











Beeutiful Christmas Gift ! 





Heavi ly lve -p 

with gold; h mdeome ~~ bo 

beautiful present fo litt 

in. long, 5 in. hi 7 

ith Box e omplete 
AMES PUE 














FAMILY PHYSICIAN. 


| 
| This new and valuable work, the result of thirty years’ 
| 
| 
| 


Asthma, 
Catarrh, Heart Disease, 
SENT ix Rheumatism, Fevers Skin Dis- 
eases, etc., etc., will be sent by mail free of 
charge to any one send- ing 
CH & SON, 
0" The standard receipts in this 


of Consumption, 


ex NT containing descriptions and rules for the 
treatment 
Bronchitis, 


their address to 
Drs. S. &, 714 Broadway, New 


Yor 


os } book are worth hundreds of dollars to any . 


1 person with a family. 18—52t 


‘WANTED Agents for the best selling Prize Package 
s in the world. It contains 15 sheets paper, 
15 envelopes, Golden Pen, Pen Holder, Pencil. patent 
Yard Measure, and a piece of Jewelry. Single package, 
2 | “= _ postpaid. 25¢. Circular free. 
BRIDE & CO., 769 Broadw ay, N. Y¥. 


gq A MONTH.—Agents wanted every ’ 
Business honorable and first-class. - 
ticulars sent free. Address 
J.WORTH & CO, St. Louis, Mo. 
$3 Enterprise Printing Presses. 
COLGATE & CO’S” 


JUST OUT. 4sizes. Send stamp for catal ene 
| 
| Violet The tender and delicate odor 















to J. COOK & CO.; West Meriden, Ct. 
freshly-gathered violets ix 4 
| by this delicious toilet water. The 
| tenacity with which the refreshing 
| aromaclings tow oven fabrics, tothe 
hair and tothe skin, is very r« mar k- 
| able. Soldin half-p int boitles by all druggis 
| lid ca 
Your Name Elegantly Print- 
ed on 12 TRraNSPARENT Mv iabbbid 
Carns, for 25 Cents. Each card con 
a scene which is not visible until held towards | = i 
Nothinglike themever before offered in America 
me: nents to Ag ents. Novert y Pr NG oo Go. As 









and “Mor; hi 
f speedily cured. ai 
Send stamp for particulars. 
ton, 187 Washington St., Chic a 
wanted for our illustrated Monthly, 


‘A AGE NTS established five years. Sple ndid 
miums, large commissions. Sample copy, W! 
| ronnie dark ground Chromo of Hyacinth or Fuchs si. 
| | 15 cts. Home Guest PuBLisuine Co., Boston, Mass. 
| 
| 


| “NEW STYLE. DIAMOND VISITING 











50 Assorted a sent one a cts. You 


| seen 
| Anything like them, 


have never 


8, J. SPEAR, Medfield, Mass. 
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